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First Medical Reactor 





Cancer Is Prime Targe 


uclear medicine will reach another 
milestone soon when the world’s 


: 
| 
. 


short-range radiations are pro- 
duced which can destroy tumorous 





MAJOR COMPONENTS of the first medical research reactor are shown in this cutaway drawing. 
Reactor is housed separately in a steel building 60 feet in diameter and 54 feet high. 


tissue with minimal damage to sur- 
ro’ healthy tissue. 

Dr. Lee E. Farr, medical director, 
says the treatment still is in the re- 
search stage but results to date have 
been promising. 

The new reactor is expected to de- 
liver a treatment beam having a neu- 


tron intensity about 50 times as great 
as that provided by the general re- 
search reactor. 

This will reduce the exposure time 
and make possible wider medical 
applications of neutrons and greater 
flexibility of treatment. 


(See Reactor, Page 2) 





Crash Diets 


for Athletes 


Termed Dangerous, Unfair 


rash diets and drying out by high 
school wrestlers and boxers try- 


High School Athletics Assns. joined 


HEW Budget 
Is $3.1 Billion 


The Eisenhower administration is 
asking Congress for $3.1 billion to run 
the of Health, Education 
and Welfare for the fiscal year start- 
ing July 1. 

Reflecting the President’s goal of a 





the AMA committee in the statement. 
Most of the nation’s high schools are 
members of the federation. 

An unannounced “weighing in” at 
the beginning of the season is called 
for by the committee and the federa- 
tion. A boy should remain through- 
out the season in the class established 
for him at the “weighing in.” 

Wrestling increases: The groups 
also suggested an increased number 
of weight classes for athletes to mini- 
mize the advantage of making a cer- 
tain class. 

“Wrestling is the fastest growing 
,” explained 


“About 2,500 high 
schools have added wrestling in the 


peting in interscholastic wrestling.” 


(See Diets, Page 2) 


Magazine Hits 
Hospital Care 


. A hospital is not a fit place in 

which to be sick,” is the opening 
statement of an article entitled, “A 
Report on Hospitals,” appearing in 
the Feb. 3 issue of a national maga- 
zine (Look). 

The article is based on a survey 
sponsored by. the California Medical 
Assn. (See The AMA News, Sept. 22, 
1958). Purpose of the CMA survey 
was to ascertain what happens in 
some hospitals that results in a high 
incidence of malpractice actions. 

As soon as the magazine appeared 
on newsstands, the American Hospital 
Assn. and the American Medical As- 
sociation took issue with the article 
in a joint release. 

Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, executive 
vice president of the AMA, said, “By 
taking isolated examples from a lim- 
ited survey and drawing general in- 
ferences from them, Look not only 
has done a grave injustice to the 
medical profession and to hospitals 
but to the readers of the magazine.” 

He said, “The blanket condemna- 
tion of all hospitals, based on a survey 
of five hospitals out of 5,460, is de- 
plorable. Actually, the survey re- 
ported a tremendous degree of patient 
satisfaction, the lowest figure being 
94 percent. This was not mentioned 
in the Look article.” 

Eight hospitals were examined in 
the study, but only five cooperated in 
supplying information. 

“While the article purportedly calls 

(See Magazine, Page 2) 
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. fit our patients,” he concluded. 





Cuban Physicians Hail 


Wondertul Victory 


By wonderful! We are all very 
happy!” 

This was the way Dr. Angel Reaud 
summed up his feelings when The 
AMA News telephoned him at the 
Cuban Medical Assn. headquarters in 
Havana shortly after the triumph of 
Fidel Castro's rebel forces. 

Dr. Reaud, a member of the asso- 
ciation’s executive committee, ex- 
plained: 

“About 98% of the 6,500 doctors 
in Cuba had: been against the govern- 
ment of Fulgencio Batista and many 
of them were leaders in the under- 
ground. There were also some 40 
doctors with the rebel army during 
the fighting. 

Doctors Exiled: “Batista had perse- 
euted hundreds of doctors for treat- 
ing the rebel wounded during the 
fighting. More than 100 physicians 
were exiled and many were jailed. 

“Two physicians—Dr. Antonio Cu- 
lido of Havana and Dr. Jorge Ruiz of 
Santa Clara—were murdered by Ba- 
tista for treating wounded rebels. 

“Naturally, after all this, we're tre- 
mendously happy with the victory of 
the rebel forces.” 

Work of WMA: Dr. Reaud said the 
Cuban Medical Assn. was “very grate- 
ful to the World Medical Assn. and 
particularly to Dr. Louis Bauer for 
helping us.” He added: 

“Dr. Bauer, as secretary-general of 
the World Medical Assn., gave a tre- 
mendous amount of support to us 
during the last two years. 


“He brought Batista’s persecution 
of Cuban physicians to the attention 
of the general assembly of the World 
Medical Association and the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. We want to recog- 
nize Dr. Bauer’s splendid services to 
the Cuban Medical Association.” 


AMA Thanked: Dr. Reaud also 
thanked the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for its support and described 
Dr. F. J. L. Blasingame, executive di- 
rector, as “a very good friend of 
Cuba.” 

Dr. Reaud reported that from a 
medical standpoint “everything is 
under control and we don’t need any 
special shipment of supplies.” 

Asked what he expects from the 
provisional government of Castro- 
appointed president, Manuel Urrutia, 
Dr. Reaud replied: 

“We look for the best in the way 
of health. This includes education, 
building hospitals, and improvements 
in public health. During the past 
year, Bastista did nothing.” 


University to Reopen: He said Ha- 
vana University, which formerly grad- 
uated 250 physicians annually, “will 
reopen shortly.” It had been closed 
during the three years of strife. 

Among doctors who were leaders 
in the anti-Batista movement were Dr. 
Ernesto Guevara, an Argentine and 
one of Castro’s top commanders, and 
Dr. Armando Fleites of Havana, No. 
2 man in the Second National Front 
Army, a revolutionary group separate 
from Castro’s guerrilla army. 





Magazine... 


(Continued from Page 1) 

for better physician-patient relation- 
ships,” Dr. Blasingame pointed out, 
“it actually harms the patient’s con- 
fidence in the care he will receive 
from his physician and in the hospital, 
so essential for the best medical care. 
The article cannot help but increase 
the natural insecurity of the afflicted 
and the suffering.” 

Dr. Blasingame also stated that the 
article violates the basic concepts of 
sound reporting. 

“Matters such as these cannot be 
considered adequately or accurately 
covered until both sides of the ques- 
tion are reported with fidelity and 
without distortion,” he said. 

“The medical and hospital profes- 
sions have been sincere in devotin,; 
their efforts to a continuing program 
of self-improvement designed to bene- 
“We 


: welcome constructive suggestions to 


help us do even better. For the sake 
of our patients, we must object to 
— things we believe will be harm- 
u Le 

Dr. Edwin L. Crosby, director of 
AHA; termed the article’s opening 
sentence “an outrageous misstate- 
ment.” 

“This statement is disproved by an 
abundance of evidence; the growing 
acceptance hy the public of the hos- 
pital as the place to get well; the 
direct relationship between the drop 
in maternal mortality rates and the 


> pate of hospitalization for childbirth,” 
Dr. Crosby said. 


Tabet 


In a letter to the publisher of the 
magazine, Dr. Crosby said the article 
“devotes much space to patient dis- 
satisfaction .. . yet the very study 
he quotes is at odds with his findings.” 
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Diets — 


Continued from Page One) 
and unlimited Fagan said there is 
some variation among states. 

Boys going on crash diets several 
times a year to make these weight 
Classes led to the statement issued by 
the AMA committee and the federa- 
tion. 

“Under the strong motivation and 
appeal of sports” the diets and drying 
out may be carried to great ex- 
tremes, said the two groups. “Such 
efforts are not consistent with the 
spirit of sport in that they tend to 
defeat regulations designed to insure 
fair and equitable competition.” 

The crash diets, “sometimes ap- 
proaching the starvation level,” also 
are condemned from a health stand- 
point. “Disturbing the fluid balance 
of the body by drying out holds se- 
rious health hazards,” the statement 
adds. 

“These dangers are intensified in 
the immature organism of the grow- 
ing adolescent athlete. They are also 
intensified by periodic weighings 
which encourage the athlete to resort 
to such practices at frequent intervals 
during the season,” the groups point 
out. 

Best Guarantee: No plan of classifi- 
cation of athletes is infallible, the 
two groups admit, but they believe 
their recommended changes “provide 
the best guarantee of equitable com- 
petition with a healthful experience 
for the participants.” 

Under the present system in which 
crash diets are used, an athlete may 
be competing in a class below that in 
which he rightfully belongs, or a boy 
competing in his proper class may be 
pitted against much heavier boys who 
“made” the weight below their real 
class, the groups declared. 











&.- 
“l had my girdle on backwards.” 


Reactor... 


(Continued from Page 1) 

The reactor has two ports on oppo- 
site sides which permit streams of 
neutrons to pass through the heavy 
concrete shielding wall into treatment 
rooms—one for patients and one for 
experimental animals. 

A third side of the reactor is 
equipped for the general irradiation 
of large objects and the fourth has 
tubes—“rabbit holes’”—leading into 
the reactor core to permit irradiation 
of various materials for diagnostic 
purposes and for making short-lived 
radioisotopes. 

The availability of these isotopes 
at the hospital site where they can 
be used quickly will make possible a 
broad range of medical investigations 
into fundamental body processes. 

The reactor will have enriched 
uranium fuel elements and will be 
cooled and moderated by ordinary 
water. 

A physicist-reactor operator will 
manipulate the control console under 
direction of staff physicians. The pa- 
tient will be under direct visual con- 
trol of the physician at all times. 


P72 





Dr. lrons, Hurt 
In Holdup, Dies 


Dr. Ernest Edward Irons, 81, who 
as president of the American Medical 
Association in 1949-50 led the fight 
against socialized medicine, died of 
a heart attack Jan. 18 in Chicago. 

His son, Dr. Edwin Irons, said his 
father had never recovered from 
spinal injuries he suffered Nov. 19 
when two bandits knocked him down 
and robbed him of $1 in change. 

The senior Irons was a tireless 
campaigner against federal health in- 
surance programs which he said were 
“nothing but socialized medicine, and 
socialized medicine is the first step in 
the regimentation of nations.” 


He was elected to the AMA Board 
of Trustees in 1941 and served as the 
board’s secretary until he was chosen 
president-elect in 1948. 


At the time of his death, Dr. Irons 
was president of the Municipal Tuber- 
culosis Sanitarium Board of Directors. 
He reorganized the tuberculosis sani- 
tarium and was presented the Chicago 
Medal of Merit and the first annual 
Tuberculosis Institute medal in 1958. 


Dr. Irons was born Feb. 17, 1877, 
on a farm near Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and was graduated from Rush Medical 
College in 1903. He was dean of Rush 
Medical College from 1924 to 1936. 

A general practitioner for 56 years, 
Dr. Irons had made important contri- 
butions in research, especially in focal 
infection, iritis, and rheumatic dis- 
eases. 

He is survived by another son, 
Spencer E. Irons, an attorney, and six 
grandchildren. 
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Role of Research 
To Be Discussed 


pecialism in medicine and its affect 

on medical education and the role 

of research in medical education will 

be the main discussion topics at the 

55th annual Congress on Medical Edu- 

cation and Licensure Feb. 7-10 in 
Chicago. 

More than 1,000 medical educators, 
hospital administrators, government 
officials and others interested in med- 
ical education will attend the Con- 
gress which is sponsored by the 
American Medical Association’s Coun- 
cil on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals. Other sponsors are the Ad- 
visory Board for Medical Specialties, 
and the Federation of State Medical 
Boards of the United States. 

Among the speakers who will dis- 
cuss aspects of specialism in the open- 
ing session on Feb. 8 are Paul M. 
Gross, Ph.D., vice president of Duke 
University; Moody E. Prior, Ph.D., 
dean of Northwestern University 
Graduate School; Dr. Iago Galdston, 
secretary of the New York Academy 
of Medicine Committee on Medical 
Information; Dr. S. Marsh Tenney, 
Dartmouth Medical School, and Dr. 
Herman E. Pearse, University of 
Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry. 

The role of research will be dis- 
cussed Feb. 9 by Conrad A. Elvehjem, 
Ph.D., president of the University of 
Wisconsin; Dr. William H. Hubbard 
Jr., New York University College of 
Medicine; Dr. James A. Shannon, di- 
rector of the National Institutes of 
Health, and Dr. Warde B. Allan, 
Johns Hopkins University School of 
Medicine. 

Workshop conferences will follow 
each of these sessions. 

The opening day of the Congress 
will be devoted to the third annual 
examination institute held by the 
Federation of State Medical Boards of 
the U.S. Standards of medical exam- 
ining boards in physiology, preven- 
tive medicine, biochemistry, and in- 
ternal medicine will be discussed. 

The Federation’s annual dinner will 
be Feb. 9 with Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, 
AMA president, as the principal 
speaker. 


Dr. E. B. Tuohy 
Dies at Age 50 


Dr. Edward B-Tuchy, 50, of Los 
Angeles, a member of AMA’s House 
of Delegates representing the section 
on anesthesiology, died Jan. 9 after a 
brief illness. 

Dr. Tuohy, who was credited with 
many innovations and technical ad- 
vances in his field, was a past presi- 
dent of the American Society of Anes- 
thesiologists, Inc., and a former pro- 
fessor of surgery (Anes.) at George- 
town University, Washington, D. C. 

He served on the staff of Mayo 
Clinic from 1945-47, was a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Medical Corps 
Reserve, served three years in World 
War II, and at the time of his death 
was professor of surgery ( Anes.) at 
the University of Southern California 
Medical School. 

He attended University of Minne- 
sota and received his MD at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

Besides his widow and three chil- 
dren, he is survived by his father, 
Dr. Edward L. Tuohy, formerly of 
Duluth, Minn., now of Los Angeles. 





A POCKET KNIFE was used by Dr. age E. Col- 
bath, Adrian, Mich., to carve the case for this 
grandfather's clock. He made it as a birthday 
present for his wife. The black walnut came 
from an old pump organ and the clock face was 
one which the physician took in partial payment 
of a bill. The 89-year-old physicien has practiced 
medicine for 66 years and still maintains office 
hours and makes a few calls. 


Industrial Health Plans 


“serious lack of occupational 
health services in this country” 
will be discussed by Dr. John D. 
Porterfield, deputy surgeon general, 
US. Public Health Service, at the 
19th annual Congress on Industrial 
Health. 

The Congress will be Feb. 16-18 at 
the Netherland Hilton Hotel at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. About 350 people are 
expected at the Congress sponsored 
by the Council on Industrial Health 
of the American Medical Association. 
Co-sponsors are Cincinnati Academy 
of Medicine and Ohio State Medical 
Assn. 

Dr. Porterfielg’s address, “Today's 
Challenge in Occupational Health,” 
will be given at the annual banquet, 
Feb. 16. The annual award of the 
President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped 


wili be presented at the banquet. 


Dr. Porterfield told The AMA News 
he will discuss the need for more ag- 
gressive leadership in meeting the 
lack of occupational health services. 
He said he will discuss the situation 
in small plants where 70% of Amer- 
ican workers are employed without 
industrial medical protection. 


Dr. Robert A. Kehoe of Cincinnati 
will act as chairman of the panel dis- 
cussion which will open the Congress. 
Members will discuss education and 
training for physicians, most of them 
general practitioners, who take care 
of the majority of American workers. 


Dr. C. W. Shilling, of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Washington, 
D.C., will address a joint meeting 
Feb. 17 with the Cincinnati Academy 
of Medicine. 





overall pattern of his patient. 


trades. 


data not otherwise obtainable. 
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Physician Interviews Patient 
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Data with His Minifon 
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Editorial Viewpoint 


Medical Legislation 


| Se ee ere eee Senn tp Som 

Congress convened, but already hundreds of bills 

‘ have been intyoduced and are working their way 
through the legislative labyrinth. 

If this early gctivity is indicative of things to come, 
we can expect from 20,000 to 25,000 bills to be dumped 

; into the hopper before the session ends. 

* How many of the bills will be of direct concern to 
medicine and physicians is anybody's guess. But if 

; there is a continuation of the congressional trend of 

devoting more and more time to legislation of a medi- 

! cal nature, there may be as many as 1,000 bills with 

, medical implications. 

- More bills were introduced in the 85th Congress 
than in any of the 10 congresses. And you'll 
recall that out of the 20,604 legislative measures con- 

. gidered, 704 weye of interest to medicine. Twenty-six 

; of these were eyacted into law. 

: This points up the growth of government, and the 
increasing role which the federal government is play- 

~{ ing in our daily tives. 

Too many of:us have been complacent while the 

* philosophy of pig government has taken root and 

: flourished. By*‘our silence we have acquiesced in 
more governmes;t paternalism as a replacement for 
. individual respensibility. 

' The attemptg by government to solve more and 
: more of our peysonal and community problems have 
’ resulted in the great increase in the number of bills 

considered eack year by Congress. - 


A’ governmey becomes bigger and more powerful, 
the individyal is in real danger of being dwarfed 
: by the bigness and being reduced to a statistic. 
While it is eagy to say it can’t happen here, we have 
; seen it happen! jn some other countries. 
‘. During the last few years Congress has considered 
' a variety of ical measures. Some were in the best 
interests of the public and medicine. Many were not. 
A few would have taken away the free practice of 
‘medicine as we ‘know it today. 
:. Therefore, it 3s well to remember what Dr. David 
:* Allman, immediate past president of the AMA, once 
- said, “Any goveynment big enough to give you every- 
{thing you want is big enough to take away everything 
‘tyou have.” ‘ 
: The physiciany of America, and those in medicine's 
“allied fields, n¢jlonger can afford to be complacent. 
“Like men in ocher professions, they must keep in- 
‘formed of legisigtion pending before our law-making 
‘ bodies, and spegk out when bills are not in the best 
interests of the ‘public. 
And today it ign’t enough to be concerned only with 
: local legislation. - Figures clearly indicate the increas- 
ing importance of national legislation as compared 
with the legislatjve activities of our states and com- 
munities. : 
We have never had a more urgent need to keep 
abreast of national legislation, determined to defend 
what we believe to be in the best public interest. 








snes, 


Nothing Serious 
® After i on earth, the first person a Martian 


saw was Brigitte Bardot. Said the visitor from outer 
> space: “Take m¢ to your leader . . . later.” 


®A kangaroo: went to see a psychiatrist and the 
; doctor asked hinj what his trouble was. “I really don’t 
know,” answe the kangaroo. “I just don’t feel 
jumpy any mory” 
; @Someday we. all may have money to burn. The 
‘stuff is almost cjeaper than fuel right now.—Chang- 
ing Times. ; 


|! @ Optimist: A gnan who, instead of feeling sorry he 
fgan’t pay his docgor bill, is glad he isn’t the doctor. 


: @ One reason jat men are always good natured is 
‘because they cay neither fight nor run. 
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Modern Age Spread 





Malpractice Suits 


Editor & Publisher 

im Reed, editor of The AMA News, a publication of 

the American Medical Association, says editors 
should postpone publication of news about malprac- 
tice suits until the accused doctor has had his day in 
court. 

Several editors agree with this view expressed by 
the former editor of the Topeka ( Kan. ) Daily Capital, 
in a symposium on the question of “playing fair with 
doctors” in the Bulletin of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors. Others make a practice of pub- 
lishing news of all lawsuits when the complaints are 
filed. 

Reed said it had been his policy on the Topeka 
newspaper to withhold news of the filing of a damage 
claim against a medical practitioner until the case 
had been tried in court. Now, as an AMA editor, he 
asked “wherein does the greatest public interest lie?” 

“The answer to a malpractice suit may not be filed 
for months or even years,” Reed wrote. “Meantime, 
the physician who may later be proved innocent may 
have his reputation damaged immeasurably. For pub- 
lishing such a story about a doctor is tantamount to 
conviction in the minds of many people. And how 
often is ‘equal space’ given when a ‘not guilty’ ver- 
dict is reached or when the case is tossed out of 
court because of lack of evidence?” 

The problem had been posed by John Sutlive, editor 
of the Savannah (Ga.) Evening Press. The Bulletin 
reported views of other editors as follows: 

Avoid using such suits until they come up in court 
—A. H. Kirchhofer, Buffalo (N.Y.) Evening News. 
_ No stories of malpractice charges before trial, “un- 
less it is a notorious quack whom we would like to 
see run out of town.”—Frank Ahlgren, Memphis 
(Tenn.) Commercial Appeal. 

Most damage suits against individuals are not 
handled until they come to trial—S. L. Latimer, 
Columbia (S.C.) State. 

Suits against doctors handled like all others, with 
extreme care.—Frank Angelo, Detroit ( Mich.) Free 
Press. 

When a case gets into court we cover it but not be- 
fore; naturally there are exceptions.—Alton T. Slitter, 
Troy (N.Y.) Record. 

When suits are filed in federal or state courts, we 
print information about them at once.—Miles H. 
Wolff, Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News. 

We print the story when the suit is filed in the be- 
lief that when news is temporarily suppressed rumors 
that are worse than the fact fly fast—Elmer F. Cun- 
ningham, Wilmington ( Del.) Journal—Every Evening. 

Generally stay away from court suits until the 
action starts before a judge and/or jury.—Orville 
E. Lomoe, Duluth ( Minn.) Herald and News Tribune. 


Quotes in the NEWS 


Dr. George W. Calver, attending physician to the 
Congress for 30 years: “Fat is the number one health 
hazard in this country—it destroys people as surely 
as disease.” 





mane organization in the U.S.; always planning 


and working for others, but we our own 
when they are old or infirm, and cannot leave 
enough to take care of their widows. Should 
such a project be favorable to our members and 
AMA staff, then | believe it should not be on a 
voluntary basis, as the young man would not be 
looking so far ahead. It should cover all mem- 
bers so he would be buying his old ‘age security 
during his working years. Who knows—but the 
physician having « feeling of security for him- 
self and his wife might reduce our high cardio- 
vascular death rate. 

J. F. HOOKER, MD. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

(Editor's Note: Paid AMA membership on Dec. 
31, 1958, was 139,420. A dues increase of $10 a 
member would bring in $1,394,200 additional 
revenue.) 


Single Copies Abroad 

@ The booksellers in Durban and other centers 
in the Union of South Africa are having diffi- 
culty in obtaining single copies of American 
medical publications. 

For example | have at least half a dozen new 
editions on order since February. Bulk orders, 
however, are coming through but | understand 
that the agents on your side are not interested 
in single orders. 

| quite appreciate the business aspect of the 
problem but for those of us who teach and 
write it presents a real probler:.. 

We should be mos? grateful for any suggest- 
ions you may have to offer. 

B. CROWHURST ARCHER, MD. 
Durban, South Africa 
(Editor's Note: Any suggestions?) 


Seat Belt Program 

e@ | was interested in your article in The 
AMA News on “Three Groups Launch Seat Belt 
Drive.” As an orthopedic surgeon | have been 
interested in this for some time and plan in the 
near future to present to our staff a program 
regarding some of this type of material. 

WILLARD H. LOVE, MD. 

Danville, Pa. 
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Naturopathy Hit 
In School Study 


J preg cectie schools do not appear 
to have the faculties, equipment 
or physical facilities which would ade- 
quately train their students to engage 
in a complete practice of the healing 
arts, says a report by the University 
of Utah’s Bureau of Economic and 
Business Research. 

“... it appears that degrees have 
been granted by schools not on aca- 
demic achievement but rather to ful- 
fill state licensing requirements,” the 
report concludes. 

The study was made for the Utah 
Legislative Council which is prepar- 
ing a measure to insure better school- 
ing of naturopaths. The bill is to be 
introduced in the 1959 session of the 
State Legislature. 

Devastating Blow: Dr. U. R. Bryner, 
Salt Lake City, president of the Utah 
State Medical Assn., told a meeting of 
officers of component societies that 
“this study is probably the most dev- 
astating blow ever dealt to natur- 
opathy.” 

“One of the more important results 
to emerge from this study is that 
there are virtually no schools now 
teaching naturopathy,” states the 
Utah report. 

Utah has 73 naturopath licensees in 
good standing. Forty-five of them 
have Utah addresses. 

Nine in Existence: Of the 26 schools 
investigated in the study, only nine 
were in existence in the fall of 1958. 
Of these nine, only three are granting 
naturopathic degrees and two others 
are teaching naturopathy. 

Of the schools investigated—in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Ohio, and Colorado— 
not one maintains an in-patient hos- 
pital or places their students in a 
hospital, says the report. Most of the 
schools have small outpatient clinics. 

“In addition to the absence of hos- 
pital training most of the schools lack 
space, rooms, laboratories, and equip- 
ment necessary to teach some of the 
basic courses associated with the 
healing art’s sciences,” say the Utah 
researchers. 

Part-Time Faculties: The number of 
actual class hours reported is mis- 
leading, says the study. Out of a total 
of 4,290 clock hours required by one 
school, the student received only 
1,226 to 1,839 hours of supervised in- 
struction. Members of the faculties 
of most of the schools were on a part- 
time basis. 

There is no one accrediting agency 
with an established set of standards 
to accredit the schools teaching na- 
turopathy, the Utah report points out. 
The study showed that some degrees 
were granted to students after one, 
two or three months study at the 
graduating school when the student 
had transferred from another school 
not teaching naturopathy. 


Fugitive From FBI 


Held in California 


Physicians who had been asked by 
the FBI to help in apprehending Dan- 
iel William O’Connor, can relax their 
vigilance. 

O’Connor, 30, one of the FBI’s Ten 
Most Wanted Fugitives, was picked 
up recently on @ routine petty theft 
warrant near San Diego, Calif. 

Doctors had been asked to be on 
the lookout for O’Connor who has 
degenerative arthritis to a minor de- 
gree. His picture and description had 
appeared in the Oct. 6 issue of The 
AMA News. 








Family Living 
Old Age Research Program Urged 





Linkletter and Dr. Bortz 


Cards, Golf 
And Ladies 


Dr. Edward L. Bortz of Philadel- 
phia, past president of the AMA, was 
interviewed recently on the Art Link- 
letter “House Party” television pro- 
gram. 

Dr. Bortz, in Los Angeles to speak 
at the Second Annual Conference on 
Family Security, was the 73rd mem- 
ber of the AMA to appear on the show 
in the past seven years. 

Interviewed on advances in the 
field of geriatics, Dr. Bortz’ off-the- 
cuff answers appeared to delight the 
audience and Linkletter. 

At one point, a woman asked Dr. 
Bortz if ladies over 70 should just sit 
and play cards or play golf. 

“That’s an excellent question,” re- 
plied Dr. Bortz. “I think that one lady 
on her feet is worth three on their 
seats.” 

Linkletter says he finds doctors on 
his show are “interesting, informa- 
tive and, when the occasion demands 
it, extremely witty.” 


Cancer Control 
Is TV Subject 


Showmanship and information will 
be combined in a weekly series of 
television programs on cancer con- 
trol. The half-hour programs will 
start Feb. 10 over National Broadcast- 
ing Co. educationa! stations. 


Dr. Charles Cameron, dean of the 
Hahnemann Medical College of Phila- 
delphia and former medical director 
of the American Cancer Society, will 
act as medical authority for the NBC 
series. 

The program will be shown from 
10:30 to 11 p.m., EST, on the educa- 
tional stations. NBC affiliated sta- 
tions will carry the series on a delayed 
basis at later dates. 

Others who will assist in the series 
include Alfred Hitchcock, Jim Backus, 
Ruth Hussey, Stephen Bosustow, crea- 
ter of “Mr. Magoo,” and Walt Kelly, 
creater of “Pogo.” 

Another NBC medical program, MD 
International shown on The March of 
Medicine Jan. 23, 1958, was given a 
Christopher Television Award as crea- 
tive work suitable for the entire 
family. 

The film was produced by the 
American Medical Assn. in coopera- 
tion with Smith, Kline & French. 





he time is appropriate for a long 
range research program of old 
age, Dr. Edward L. Bortz, Philadel- 
phia, told a recent Conference on 
Family Living at Disneyland, Calif. 
He said such a research program 
should be directed to: 


®“A detailed clinical and health 
appraisal of those approaching pres- 
ent retirement age limits to ascertain 
their physical and mental status,” and 
to 


® “Study ways and means to keep 
all older people active so that they 
may continue as contributing mem- 
bers of society.” 

Dr. Bortz, who was president of the 
American Medical Association in 1948, 
also called for mobilizing information 
already available to prevent much 
disease and deterioration. “It is pos- 
sible to delay the break in family 
circles by premature death if we mo- 
bilize the information now available,” 
he said. 


in addition to studying the tone of 
a muscle to determine the health sta- 
tus of a person, Dr. Bortz suggested 
the mind tone and the family tone 
also be studied. 

“The well adjusted elder has much 
to contribute to his immediate fam- 
ily; he should have an active part in 
the community life,” the physician 
declared. “We can develop a genera- 
tion of senior citizens unlike any be- 
fore us in any previous era.” 

Instead of emphasizing chronologi- 
cal age the more accurate estimate of 
an individual is his biological or fit- 
ness performance capacity, Dr. Bortz 
said. “The barriers of age retirement 
must be re-examined, and thought 
now should be directed to the second 
career,” he added. 

He called for medicine to consider 
the impact of disease on the family, 
not just the individual. Acute dis- 
eases are now less important than 
long term disorders and the necessity 
for their prompt control. 


2 Aged Care Meetings Planned 


Two conferences have been sched- 
uled for 1959 by the Joint Council to 
Improve the Health Care of the Aged. 

A working conference for officers 
and staff members of the four spon- 
soring organizations will be Feb. 20-21 
at the American Hospital Assn. head- 
quarters in Chicago. 

The first national conference for the 
Joint Council will be June 12-14 at the 
Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, 
D. C. This meeting is expected to 


attract 500 people to plan for joint 
effort in the field of care for the aged. 


The American Medical Association, 
at the request of the Joint Council, 
will ask presidents of state medical 
societies to encourage formation of 
state joint councils. 


Joining with AMA and AHA in 
sponsoring the Joint Council are the 
American Dental Assn. and the Amer- 
ican Nursing Home Assn. 








association. 













*Association Group cove 
comprehensive features 





Professional ‘Insurance 
se eeee forthe Medical Profession 


PROPER INSURANCE PROTECTION NECESSITATES PROFESSIONAL COUNSEL. 
Proof of the need for this type of counsel has been demonstrated by medical 
associations officially sponsoring group insurance programs and selecting their 
administrator. The Joseph K. Dennis Company, Incorporated has been entrusted 
as the administrators for 77 programs covering a total of over 200,000 mem- 
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EEE Professional Liability 
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meee ES Life and Accidental Death Ins. 
provides advantages obtainable in no other way— 


as: broader coverage .. . 
low premium rates! 
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bers of Associations. This display of confidence has been given to one of 
the largest specialists in the association group insurance field—with over 100 
years of staff combined experience. The entire administration, conducted by the 
Joseph K. Dennis Company, Incorporated, eliminates any work or cost for the 


e To Maintain The Proper Balance « 


So that you can balance your insurance program, coverages are offered in the 
five different areas that spell out security for you. Security is a valuable posses- 
sion .. . and, one of our most valuable possessions is insurance for maintenance 


*Group Coverages Available 
Disability—Accident & Sickness 


Retirement 


special renewable guar- 


rance decisions. To receive our 1959 up 
to date Portfolio of Group Coverages Available, please list your Profes- 
sional Association affiliations and send your request to: 


Counselors and Administrators 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE 
Suite 1027 Insurance Exchange Building 175 W. Jackson Boulevard 


Phone: Wabash 2-3095 





Chicago 4, Illinois 





Operating as Exclusive Association Group Insurance Counselors and 
Administrators with Americas “Best” Companies 
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; T™ 86th Coligress hasn't been in 
° session lon enough to pass any 
+ legislation—or ;even to get serious 
' about any—bur it is off to a business- 
, like start. ~ 
Already thousands of bills have 
? been introduced, including a score of 
the old familiait health measures and 
¢ a number of new ones. Committees, 
+ necessarily slow in organizing because 
» this is a new Gongress, shortly will 
* get down to thesdetailed work of sort- 
> jing the wheat fyom the chaff. 
The grand total of all bills dropped 
' in the hopper the first day was around 
“ 2,000, close to g record. The Senate 
’ has an unwrittes rule that no bills are 
: introduced unti; after the President's 
State of the Unyon message, meaning 
{ a two-day delay.! 
Some bills ngver get past the re- 
ferral-to-commit{ee stage. Others may 
" be the subject qf subcommittee hear- 
* ings and nothifg more. The more 
+ popular measufys may emerge from 
+ committees and ,receive favorable ac- 
’ tion on the flodr of either House or 
-» Senate. A bill passed by one chamber 
.’ must still go through the committee 
process in the ojher. 
i" Wide Range: Yhe shower of health- 
; medical bills ap the opening days 
§ touched on a wige range of problems, 
.;; some new, somesold. 
= Congressmen ‘Keogh and Simpson 
‘introduced meysures which were 
identical to HR9 (Keogh Bill) as 
‘: enacted by the House last year. These 
-; measures would permit the self- 
-} employed to dever income tax pay- 
* ments on money put into retirement 
. funds. Federa} control over handling 
’. of barbiturates and amphetamines, 
’ long under discyssion, again was for- 
‘: mally proposed. ; 
_ One representative wants the U. S. 
3} to stimulate puilding of diagnostic 
‘ and treatment cqnters in rural areas, 
¢ another wants to- eliminate the age 50 
* rule for disability pensions under so- 
’ cial security, oppning up the list to 
;: disabled of any ége. 
* Health Insurarge: Annually certain 
‘:lawmakers proypse that a federal 
i:agency be set yp to work with the 
‘i handicapped, a proposal that always 
“'is opposed by ithe administration. 
: This year a bill‘on this subject was 
introduced the first day. 
> Several bills propose to stimulate 
* expansion of vojntary health insur- 
-ance in various ways, and one meas- 
.ure proposes that the U. S. make 
igrants to schools’ of nursing and pro- 
* vide scholarshiys. Under present 
regulations, payroll deductions for 
‘health insurance pr any other purpose 
{are not authorised for federal em- 
‘ployees. To clear the way for a health 
. insurance program, one measure 
* would specifically authorize U. S. pay- 
- roll deductions. : 
:: Again veterays have their spon- 
;, sors. Measures propose liberalization 
of regulations regarding treatment of 
cancer, leprosy’ and tuberculosis 
; cases, 
* One representgtive wants the U. S. 
,.t0 provide more money for medical 
$ ‘care of public assistance cases, and 
i another would increase spending for 
‘Svater pollution control plants by lift- 
ting the maximum U. S. contribution 
;per project from: a quarter to half a 
pillion dollars. 
4 Social Security; And already some 
embers of Congress are looking 
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The President’s State of the Union 
message contained no new proposals 
in the health fields aside from the 
formation of a committee for long- 
range planning in this and other 
areas. (‘See story page 9.) 

Only other references to health 
matters were in brief review of what 
this country is doing internationally 
to help control disease, and a remark 
that, “next year we will be spending 
increased amounts on health pro- 
grams.” 

Separate : As has hap- 
pened often in the past with Eisen- 
hower, he may discuss any special 
health-medical proposals in a separate 
message or messages to Congress la- 
ter in the session. 

However, the whole tone of the 
State of the Union message was one 
of financial moderation. The Presi- 
dent regretted the necessity for con- 
tinued heavy spending for defense 
($47 billion earmarked in the bud- 
get), and added: 

“After we have provided wisely for 
our military strength, we must judge 
how to allocate our remaining govern- 
ment resources most effectively to 
promote our well-being and economic 
growth.” 

The following is typical of the tone 
of the message: 

“We do not forget, of course, that 
our nation’s progress and fiscal integ- 
rity are interdependent and insepa- 
rable. We can afford everything we 
clearly need, but we cannot afford one 
cent of waste. We must examine 
every item of government expense 
critically. To do otherwise would be- 
tray our nation’s future. 

“We must avoid any contribution 
to inflationary processes, which could 
disrupt sound growth in our econ- 
omy.” 

Other Congress opening highlights: 

® In a surprise move, Former House 
Minority Leader Joseph Martin (R., 
Mass.) lost that post to Rep. Charles 
Halleck (R., Ind. ). 

® Opposition to the seating of Dr. 
Dale Alford, Little Rock ( Ark.) op- 
thalmologist, melted away after an 
agreement to seat him pending a com- 
mittee inquiry into circumstances sur- 
rounding his one-week campaign to 
unseat Rep. Brooks Hays (D., Ark.). 

®Liberal Republicans in the Senate 
lost out in a move to elect Sen. John 
Cooper of Kentucky as Senate Mi- 
nority Leader to fill the post left va- 
cant by former Sen. William Know- 
land of California. The winner was 
Sen. Everett Dirksen of Illinois. 

®First concrete development in 
medical legislation was announcement 
by House Armed Services Committee 
that it will start hearings on exten- 
sion of the draft, including the special 
doctor draft provision, about Feb- 
ruary 1. However, the committee will 
consider extension of the $100 per 
month special pay provision at a later 
date. 


Research Council 
Set Up by U.S. 


The federal government is going to 
try a new system for coordinating its 
research program 


On instructions from President Ei- 
senhower, a new Federal Council for 
Science and Technology is being es- 
tablished. The likely chairman is 
James R. Killian, Jr., who is Eisen- 
hower’s top adviser on science and 
technology and who headed a com- 
mittee whose recommendations are 
the basis for the change. 

In deciding on an advisory council, 
the President and the Killian com- 
mittee rejected the idea of a cabinet- 
rank Department of Research, which 
had been pushed by some members 
in Congress. 

Instead, the eight federal depart- 
ments and agencies now heavily in- 
volved in research will be represented 
on the council. In itself it will have 
no authority to make changes in re- 
search programs, but is expected to 
make its recommendations effective 
through publicity and by winning the 
support of the President and depart- 
ment heads. 

The committee spent more than 10 
months studying federal research pro- 
grams. It found a lot it didn’t like, 
declaring in its report: 

® Some cabinet members have little 
or no knowledge of important re- 
search programs under way in their 
departments. 

© There are harmful, wasteful ad- 
ministrative procedures and regula- 
tions that should be eliminated. 

© The practice of awarding limited 
grants for specific projects should be 
stopped, and U. S. money allocated to 
programs and institutions. 

®An “inordinate amount of time 
is being wasted” because often one 
project will be supported by grants 
from several agencies, necessitating 
a great deal of useless paper work. 

® The U. S., the committee believes, 
is spending too little money on basic 
research. “A relatively small increase 

. by reallocation of funds, could 
have a tremendous impact on the na- 
tional science program.” 

A substantial part of the $5 billion 
the U. S. spends annually on research 
goes for medical investigations. The 
National Institutes of Health alone 
are spending $324 million this year 
on research. 


New Coordinator 
Named by HEW 


A new position, that of departmen- 
tal coordinator of international af- 
fairs, has been set up in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. 

The objective is to coordinate inter- 
national activities within HEW itself 
and improve liaison with other gov- 
ernment departments and private 
groups interested in international 
programs. 

First appointee to the post is Rob- 
ert A. Kevan, who has been in HEW 
for a year, and prior to that was spe- 
cial assistant to the chief medical offi- 
cer in Veterans Administration. 


Buildings Planned 


Two new buildings at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, will 
house the department of nuclear 
medicine and radiation biology and 
a rehabilitation unit. The units will 
cost $2.5 million and $4 million re- 


spectively. 





Wide World Photo 
MODEL OF HEART gets a close look from 
Soviet Deputy Premier Anastas |. Mikoyan dur- 
ing his visit to Detroit. The intracardiac man- 
ometer, a device for measuring in-heart blood 
pressure, was developed at the electronic lab- 
oratory of Ford Motor Co. in connection with 
doctors at Ford Hospital. 


Electrocardiograms 
For Pilots Ordered 


The government has taken another 
step in assuring passenger flight 
safety on commercial airlines. 

Starting July 1, pilots in command 
of scheduled passenger transportation 
must have an electrocardiogram as 
part of their regular physical exami- 
nation. The purpose, according to the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, is to elimi- 
nate “a potential hazard by identify- 
ing otherwise undetected cases of 
myocardial infarction.” The new reg- 
ulation does not apply to co-pilots. 

CAB cited several instances where 
pilots have died in the cockpit in flight 
or just before takeoff as a result of a 
heart attack. Three such instances 
were reported among airline pilots 
in 1957. 





Mass Casualty 
Packet Developed 


An emergency medical packet for 
use in a mass casualty situation has 
been developed by the U. S. Army 
Medical Service. The packet, called 
Phase I Emergency Medical Treat- 
ment Unit, is designed to meet con- 
ditions immediately following a dis- 
aster when no professional medical 
help may be available. 

Packaged as one unit, the emer- 
gency care packet has nine component 
cartons: 2 master packs containing 
Dextran and miscellaneous items, 1 
fracture pack, 2 burn packs, and 4 
wound packs. 
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Tax Series, Part 3 





How To Deduct Medical Expenses 


(Editer’s note: This is the third article in @ seven 
part series intended to give physicians useful in- 
formation and tips in preparing their 1958 in- 
come tex returns.) 

taxpayer who itemizes his deduc- 

tions may include medical and 
dental expenses which exceed 3% of 
his adjusted gross income. 

This deduction is allowed for ex- 
penses actually paid during the year 
for the medical 
care of the tax» § 
payer, his wife ~~ 
and his depend- = 
ents, not compen- 
sated for by in- 
surance or other- 
wise. 

The amount 
paid for medi- 
cines and drugs 
may be taken in- 
to account as 
medical expense 
only to the extent that it exceeds 


1% of the taxpayer’s adiusted gross 
income. 

Maximum: There are limits to how 
much may be deducted for medical 
expenses. On a joint return or the 
return of a head of a household or 
a surviving spouse, maximum exemp- 
tions are: 


If two exemptions 


are claimed ................ $5,000 
If three exemptions 

are claimed ........ ....... ... $7,500 
If four or more exemptions 

are claimed ............. .. $10,000 


On a separate return of a taxpayer 
who. is not the head of a household, 
maximum exemptions are: 

If one exemption 

2 (ST $2,500 

If two or more exemptions 

are claimed ~ « o 

The “old age” or “blind” exemp- 
tions may not be counted in applying 
these limitations. 





Malpractice Litigation 
Termed Big Business 


Cleveland, O., attorney asserts 

that in view of the recent growth 
of malpractice suits, physicians must 
do a great deal more te improve 
their public relations. 

R. Crawford Morris, whose paper 
was read at a forum on “The Doctor 
and His Practice,” sponsored by the 
Erie County ( Buffalo, N.Y.) Medical 
Society and William S. Merrell Co., 
noted that 5,000 malpractice cases 
are now being tried each year with 
thousands of other cases settled out 
of court. 

Verdicts are “more alarming,” the 
paper continued, with sums of more 
than $200,000 being awarded in some 
cases. 

Big Business: All in all, Morris con- 
cluded, “medical malpractice litiga- 
tion has come of age and is now big 
business.” 

Morris reported his experience has 
shown that 95% of the malpractice 
cases are “completely unmerited,” 
3% are merited, and 2% are “blood- 
money” cases where the patient was 
looking for trouble from the begin- 
ning and a chance for easy. money. 

According to Morris, the unmerited 
cases result as a combination of two 
factors: 

“First, an untoward result se thet 
there has been considerable pain and 
suffering and second, superimposed 
upon the first, poor public relations 
either on the part of the defendant- 
doctor himself, or quite often upon 
the part of a subsequent treating 
doctor, who upon viewing a poor re- 
sult unthinkingly exclaims, ‘My heav- 
ens, who did this to you?’” 

Best Protection: Morris declared 
that the best protection against a 

practice suit is a good relation- 

p with the patient. He added: 

“Be considerate of your patients, 
remembering that their reaction to 
what Yeu say as well as what you do 
is important and is governed by a 
complicated emotional behavior pat- 
tern developed over years of some- 
times bitter experience. 

“The words you speak may not con- 
vey to the patient’s mind the com- 
munication you intended in your 
mind. 





“Be as careful with your tongue 
as you are with your scalpel.” 

Morris said historically the law has 
protected the physician in malprac- 
tice suits by requiring the patient to 
prove the case against him by expert 
testimony of another doctor. 

Exception to Rule: An exception .to 
this protective rule, he continued, has 
been known in law as “res ipsa 
loquitar” which translated from the 
Latin means “the thing speaks for 
itself.” 

This ruling is used where the 
events in question are so simple that 
a lay jury would have an intelligent 
opinion of its own on the matter so 
that the patient need not produce an 
expert medical witness on his behalf. 

Morris declared that recently the 
rule of “res ipsa loquitar” has been 
distorted by some courts and extend- 
ed beyond its true limits. 

This, he said, has more often than 
not resclved the decisions in favor of 
the patient-plaintiff because the pain 
and suffering he suffers naturally 
wins the jury’s sympathy. 

Rule of Sympathy: The attorney 
termed the extension of “res ipsa 
loquitar” by the courts as a “rule of 
sympathy.” He warned that the end 
result of applying the “rule of sym- 
pathy” to medical practice is to make 
the physician an insurer of good re- 
sults in every operation performed, 
which is impossible and which is a 
thing the law has never required. 
He concluded: 

“The safeguard of the law ‘she who 
affirms must prove,’ and in malprac- 
tice cases ‘must prove actual negli- 
gence by expert medical testimony’ 
is sound and should be preserved.” 


Convention Scheduled 


Hawaii’s third Mid-Pacific druggist 
convention will be held May 25 to 
28 at the Princess Kaiulani Hotel at 
Honolulu. The convention is a joint 
one of the Hawaii Pharmaceutical 
Assn., the Hawaii Retail Druggist 
Assn., the Hawaii Medical Service 
Representatives, and the Drug Whole- 
salers of Hawaii. 


Beginning in 1958, maximum de- 
duction is $15,000 for a taxpayer who 
is 65 or older and is disabled, or 
whose spouse is 65 or older and is 
disabled and does not make a sep- 
arate return. 


If both are 65 or older and dis- 
abled, the maximum deduction on a 
joint return is $30,000. But this is 
limited to $15,000 for any one tax- 
payer or spouse. 


Definition: Medical expenses are de- 
fined as the amounts paid for the 
diagnosis, cure, mitigation, treatment, 
or prevention of disease or of a 
physical or mental defect. 


They include payments made for 
diagnostic, surgical, hospital, nurs- 
ing, laboratory, dental, x-ray, obstetri- 
cal, therapy treatments, and other 
similar services. The cost and main- 
tenance of artificial teeth, eyeglasses, 
surgical appliances, braces are also 
considered a medical expense. 


Although medical expenses include 
amounts paid for psychiatric care for 
the purpose of alleviating a mental 
disturbance or defect, amounts paid 
for personal analysis of medical stu- 
dents which in some instances is a 
required part of their training do 
not qualify. 


Transportation: The cost of trans- 
portation primarily for and essential 
to receiving medical care is deducti- 
ble as a medical expense. Transporta- 
tion expenses of a parent to accom- 
pany a-child to get medical care or 


taxicab fare to a doctor’s office also 
are allowable. 

To be deductible, tion 
expenses must be essential to medical 
care and not merely incidentally re- 
lated to it. 

insurance; The cost of membership 
in Blue Shield and Blue Cross plans, 
as well as commercial hospitalization 
and medical insurance premiums may 
be included in computing medical 


expenses. 

The cost of life insurance or dis- 
ability insurance which provides for 
loss of earnings is not a medical ex- 
pense. Premiums paid for accident 
and health insurance which does not 
provide reimbursement to the in- 
sured for medical expenses is also 
non-deductible. However, if an acci- 
dent and health policy covers both 
loss of earnings and medical ex- 
penses, an allocation may be made 
of the premium between the two 
types of coverages. 

(Next issue: Professional Income 
and Expense.) 











Gordon Florian, desian consultant on the Grav Key-Noter 








Now—talk your medical records as 
you practice on the striking new Key- 
Noter Gray Audograph. This tiny 
Advanced Design instrument og 


case histories, prognoses, etc., as you 
examine, as you treat—even as you 
travel from call to call. Smaller, 
lighter, easiest of all to use, the Key- 
Noter is the only dictating machine 
especially designed for the busy doc- 
tor. Not just a tape recorder, but aj 
full-fledged, full-fidelity, fully tran- 
sistorized dictating instrument that 
doubles as a transcriber . . . and costs 
up to $125 less than the other three 
leading makes. Get all the facts. Mail} 
coupon now. 

Better Medical Records — Dictate as 
you treat. When day is done, so are 
your records — typed. 

More Time for Patients~Talk case 
notes after calls, hospital visits, etc! 
Battery model available. 

More Time for Yourself ~— Articles, 
reports, correspond b out 
on the 5% Ib. Key-Noter. 





WEW “CADUCEUS” MODEL KEY-ROTER 


GRAY 


AUDOGRAPH 


Only $11.30 a month including 
tenance within 25 miles of 
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treatment to au in need of hospitali- 
zation. ; 

®Seek throggh care and health 
education to extend life, alleviate suf- 


fering, and prove the general 
health of the communities they serve. 

© Maintain ‘harmonious relation- 
ships within the organization to in- 
sure proper environment for care of 
patients. : 

® Appreciate, respect individual re- 
ligious practices of the patient. 

®Conduct educational projects, 
stimulate research, and encourage 
preventive heajth practices in their 
communities. 

® Cooperate with others in promot- 
ing health of the nation. 

® Give publi¢ a factual and objec- 
tive interpretytion of accomplish- 


: ments and objuctives without dispar- 


aging the work of others. 
® Support, encourage methods of 


easing financia} burdens of illness. 


® Be fair, hqnest, impartial in all 
business relationships. 

© Be progressive in policies, per- 
sonnel practices, and efforts to main- 
tain up-to-date equipment, methods 
and standards of performance. 

The principles of conduct for the 
hospital administrator call for dedica- 
tion to the highest possible level of 
performance in care of the sick. 

In relationships with the medical 
staff, the administrator is advised to 
support that which is in the interest 


; of good hospita] professional practice 


and to oppose that which is, in his 
judgment, dbstructive or unwise. 








30 Million See 
4 AMA Movies 


Nearly 30 million television viewers 
are estimated to have seen four 
movies produced by the American 
Association which have been shown 
on stations throughout the U. S. 


The movies are Helping Hands for 
Julie, Whitehall 41500, Medicine 
Man, and Even for One. 


Leo E. Brown, director of AMA’s 
Communications Division, reported 
these figures for the movies: 


Julie, part of an effort to recruit 
ancilliary personnel, 88 telecasts in 
past 5 months, seen by 2.9 million 
people. This was made in coopera- 
tion with American Hospital Assn. 
and E. R. Squibb & Sons. 


Whitehall, describing AMA, 111 
telecasts in past year, seen by 6.2 
million people. 


Medicine Man, dealing with food 
faddism, 48 telecasts in 3 months, 
audience of 1.2 million. 


Even for One, showing importance 
of relying on family doctor, 482 tele- 
casts during 18 months, audience in 
excess of 19 million people. 








has an easy way out. 


council 


P 


dosage of drugs.” 





New Guide to Drugs 


fs Rete & herd peeee © Oe ee eee ee 
pharmaceuticals and the many drugs for identical or similar uses, he 


The solution to his dilemma is the 1959 edition of New and Non 
official Drugs. This book offers concise, convenient, 
of the AMA Council on Drugs on most of the pharmaceuticals in current 
Value of the book was summed up in this way by Dr. Harold D. Kautz, 


secretary: 
“In today’s era of polytherapeutics, the current edition of New and 
Nonofficial Drugs should be almost indispensible, if not a must for the 


physician. 
“The new edition provides in cumulative, classified, indexed and 
bound form, a concise reference to authoritative information on new 


“Most important of all, it gives the council’s unbiased descriptions 
of the actions, uses, limitations, hazards, routes of administration and 
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B. Lippincott Company 
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First Blood Bank Directory Issued 


For the first time, the country now 
has a comprehensive directory of 
blood banks and similar facilities. 

It is a product of the Joint Blood 
Council, formed three years ago to 
set up a national blood program and 
bring order and standardization to 
the processing of blood. 

The document lists banks, hospi- 
tals, clinics and other institutions en- 
gaged in the collection, processing 
and distribution of blood and its de- 
rivatives. It gives all essential facts, 
such as type of facility, type of owner- 
ship, how blood is collected, what serv- 
ices are offered and other information. 

Institutions and organizations that 
cooperated in furnishing information 
will be mailed copies of the report. 
Other interested may obtain 
copies for $1.50 by addressing the 
National Blood Council at 1832 M 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Dr. Leonard W. Larson, Bismarck, 
N. D., chairman of the AMA’s Board 


of Trustees and president of the joint 
council, declared: 





Functions of Nurses Widened in 50 Years 


: Lag functions may a professional 


ee 


nurse legally perform? 

The answer jo this question is of 
vital importance to a physician since 
he may be responsible for the negli- 
gent acts and omissions of nurses em- 
ployed by him or working under his 


: direction. 


Essentially,:the statutes of the vari- 




























ous states define professional nursing 
as involving the application of nurs- 
ing skills and carrying out treatment 
prescribed by a licensed physician. 

This does not identify the specific 
techniques in which a nurse may en- 
gage, but the lawmakers probably 
should be commended for their flex- 
ible definition. 

The art and functions of nursing 
are constantly e and a 
precisely drawn statutory definition 
would have been unable to keep pace 
with professional realignments. 

Changes: Judicial decisions in the 
past 50 years refiect the development 
in the nursing profession and its ex- 
panding responsibilities in the wake 
“of medical progress. 

Today, there are numerous func- 
tions formerly performed by phy- 
sicians which are now frequently per- 
formed by registered nurses under 
the supervision or direction of a phy- 
sician. These include: 

® Administering intravenously or 
intramuscularly. 

© Performing x-ray treatments. 

® Oxygen inhalation. 

® Basal metabolism tests. 

® An t therapy. 

® Administering of blood transfus- 
ions. 

On the other hand, the order of a 





physician purporting to delegate au- 
thority to a nurse to perform an ab- 
dominal operation, an amputation, or 
to perform any similar procedure 
would be considered invalid by the 
medical and nursing professions as 
well as the courts. 

Duties: Professional nurses have a 
legal duty to interpret facts and to 
use discretion in evaluating the pa- 
tient’s requirement. Based on their 
observations, nurses should be able to 
determine the following: 

© When to call a physician. 

® When to discontinue treatment 
where there is evidence of its harm- 
ful effect upon an unconscious patient. 

® How to determine the deer 
need for sedation within the doctor’s 
instruction. 

Emergency: In an emergency any- 
one, and not necessarily a profession- 
al nurse or physician, may render 
first aid or perform medical acts to 
preserve life and limb. 

But one who renders aid in an 
emergency is under legal duty to act 
as a reasonably prudent person. 

The nurse who is available at an 
accident determines whether the in- 
jured should receive emergency treat- 
ment or wait until the physician ar- 
rives. This is a vital diagnosis, 


parable in importance to most 


a5 


gravation of the patient’s 
illness, therapeutics are within the 
exclusive domain of the doctor and 
beyond the pale of nursing practice. 

















hen a Navajo Indian on the reser- 

vation is sick, he probably will 

call both on a modern clinic and his 
tribal medicine man. 

This is particularly true in an 800 
square mile area around a clinic at 
ManyFarms, Ariz., where a research 
team from Cornell University Medical 
College has been at work since July, 


1955. Within the area live 2,400 Nava- . 


jo Indians. 

“The Navajo has not abandoned his 
old tribal medico-religious customs,” 
said Dr. Kurt W. E. Deuschle, member 
of the Cornell faculty and associate 
project director. “They are most apt 
to come to the clinic with acute di- 
seases of children. In the case of 
adults and children with chronic di- 
seases they are more apt to start with 
their medicine man.” 

indians on Staff: The clinic is staffed 
with two physicians, U.S. Public 
Health Service nurses, anthropolo- 
gists, and with Navajos trained as 
practical nurses. The research proj- 
ect is financed by USPHS and the 
Navajo Tribe. 

Infectious diseases are the Navajos 
big health problem with a high death 
rate among infants under one year 
old from pneumonia and diarrhea, re- 
ports Dr. Deuschle. If the Navajo in- 
fant survives the first year or two, he 
has a good chance of living to old age, 
Dr. Deuschle added. 

Cornell’s team also has found 
anemia and congenital hip disease to 
be major problems among children on 
the reservation. 

Tuberculosis still is a big problem 
but it is rapidly coming under con- 
trol. Five years ago it ranked number 
one among diseases. Now it rates 
about fifth. 

Nutrition Studied: Adults have a 
fairly high incidence of gall bladder 
disease. Dr. Deuschle thinks this may 
be related to diet and water uses of 
the Navajos. Nutrition is one of the 
things being studied by the Cornell 
team. 

Sanitation by modern standards is 
bad and the Navajos still live in their 


Navajo Medicine Men 
Cooperate With MDs 


primitive hogans with no windows 
and dirt floors. 

The Navajos and their medicine 
men are cooperating “100 per cent” 
in the efforts to improve health stand- 
ards, reports Dr. Deuschle. Improve- 
ment in the death rate and success in 
treating TB have helped the white 
MDs gain acceptance. Medicine men 
will interrupt their ceremonies to al- 
low medicine to be administered and 
the medicine men themselves come to 
the clinic for treatment of their ill- 
nesses. 

Medicine Dance: “The medicine 
man is a sort of priest of their society 
and as such treats psychosomatic 
illnesses which we cannot,” Dr. 
Deuschle explained. 

The “medicine dance” each spring 
and fall is a sort of Navajo clinic. 
Ailments the medicine man failed to 
treat successfully, as well as those 
the patient “saved” for the occasion, 


are treated by non-specific dancing . : 


and chants. When these don’t work, 
the Navajo realizes that he is a very 
sick Indian and resignedly seeks help 
from the white MD. 

Progress in health is being made all 
over Navajo country—some 25,000 
square miles in Arizona, New Mexico 
and Utah. 

New hospitals for the Indians have 
been built at Tuba City and Winslow, 
Ariz., and Shiprock, N.M. Health 
centers are being constructed at 
Chinle and Kayenta, Ariz., and To- 
hatchi, N.M. A 200-bed hospital at 
Gallup, N.M., is planned. 

It is not an easy matter for a reser- 
vation Navajo to see an MD, even if 
the Navajo fully accepts the doctor. 
Roads are almost non-existent on the 
sprawling reservation. An Indian 
must be in desperate need of help 
before he makes the long journey to 
one of the federal or private health 
facilities. 

The water problem is a factor in 
Navajo health. Water is scarce and 
Indians must haul their water many 
miles. It is used sparingly and care- 
fully husbanded. It becomes stagnant 
but the Navajos drink it anyway. 


} 


THE OLD AND NEW AMONG NAVAJOS is contrasted here. In top picture, Mark 


medicine man, sprinkles sacred herbal medicine 


away evil spirits. The patients became disturbed when lightning the 
Tucson, Ariz., hospital grounds. In the lower picture, 


Navajo patient waiting in the dispensary of the 
deep in Navajo Country. 








Homemakers 
Meeting Set 


A National Conference on Home- 
makers Services will be held Feb. 10- 
11 at Chicago’s Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel with the AMA acting as one of the 
sponsors. 


Homemakers Services—in conjunc- 
tion with medical care, visiting nurse 
services, and auxiliary medical serv- 
ices—enable individuals and families 
to remain in their homes during ill- 
ness and other emergencies. 


Such home care often permits econ- 
omies in providing adequate care and 
in maintaining the family’s integrity. 
This is especially important in the 
care of the rapidly growing old-age 
population. 

Purposes of the conference are to 
increase the effectiveness of existing 
Homemakers Services and to promote 
development of these services by local 
and voluntary agencies. 

Other sponsoring groups include 
the U. S. Dept. of Health, Education 
and Welfare and the American Cancer 
Society. 


Dope Addiction Decreases 


With the exception of a few cities 
—principally New York, Chicago, De- 
troit and Los Angeles—narcotic addic- 
tion is on the decrease, according to 
Commissioner Harry J. Anslinger of 
the Federal Narcotics Bureau. 

“As a result of the combined efforts 
of local, state and Federal narcotic 
agencies,” he reports in an article in 
the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 
“the current general picture of the 
narcotic problem in the United States 
appears more favorable than at any 
time during the past several years.” 

Anslinger attributes the improve- 
ment largely to a law passed by Con- 
gress in 1956. It provides more dras- 
tic penalties for seller and smuggler, 
minimum mandatory sentences, 10 
years to life for sale to a minor, and 
immunity to witnesses. It also elimi- 
nates parole, probation, or suspended 
sentences. 

Statistics compiled by the bureau 
indicate most addicts are under mid- 


dle age: 2% under 18 years; 10% be- 


tween 18 and 20 years; 60% between 
21 and 30. 
Heroin, coming primarily from 


Communist China, continues to be 
the favorite drug of addicts in this 
country, Anslinger says. 

“While most countries are making 
some effort to control the illicit traf- 
fic in narcotic drugs,” he declares, “in 
Communist China we find a different 
situation. We find a communist re- 
gime encouraging this vicious traffic 
as a means to obtain foreign exchange 
and as a weapon to demoralize the 
free people of the world.” 














U.S. To Study 
Health Goals 


President Eisenhower will appoint 
a committee from outside government 
to establish long-range goais for the 
country in health, education, civil 
liberties, and other fields. He out- 
lined his plans in his State of the 
Union message to Congress. 

Making up the group will be repre- 
sentatives of the professions, educa- 
tion, management, and finance. From 
such a committee, the President be- 
lieves, would come national objectives 
“that would not only reflect the 
brightness of our finest dreams,” but 
also “meet the stern test of practi- 
cality.” 

“The new committee,” Eisenhower 
said, “would be concerned, among 
other things, with the living standards 
of our people, their health and educa- 
tion, their better assurance of life and 
liberty and their greater opportuni- 
ties.” It would also be concerned 
with methods to meet such goals and 
what levels of government—local, 
state, or federal—should be respon- 
sible. 
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‘meee ahead, many physicians 
will take their‘ own prescription 
far rest and relaxation—a winter va- 


cytion at some. coastal, desert, or 
untain resort. But they won’t be 
atone. All told some 20 million people 
will spend $4.5 belive on winter vaca- 
tions. 

They'll relax on sandy beaches, 
crujse the Caribbegn, ride the range 
an ‘a dude ranch; ski down a moun- 
tin, or sock a golf ball on a palm- 
studded course. 
. Florida Comeback: Florida, with 
t7,000 new hotel and motel rooms, 
expects the most yisitors—about 4.5 

lion. The estimate is based on the 
weather which is much warmer than 
a:year ago when ‘tourists went to 
Florida for the winjer—and found it. 

iNew York-to-Miami jet travel is 
ngw available at no extra fare. 

‘Reservations at: some hotels in 
Mi:xico City and Acépuleo are up 25% 
hgcause of expanded airline sched- 
uigs. Gulf Coast cities in Mississippi, 

uisiana, and Texas also expect more 
winter tourists. 

New Orleans wil} be a mecca for 
vigitors, particularly next month at 
Merdi Gras time. Arizona resorts ex- 
pact 5% more winter tourists than a 
yea? ago, and the influx of tourists 
aiready has started in California. 

: Four million Americans will ski at 
259) resorts. Many states have added 

ski centers. One popular spot is 
Squaw Valley, Calif:, where facilities 
are being built for ‘the 1960 Winter 
Olympics. 

iets Boost Travel; The big tourist 
rugh to South Amerjca is expected to 
stazt in 1960 when jet planes will cut 
trayel time by many hours. 

bermuda, oldest self-governing col- 
ony in the British Commonwealth, 
celebrates its 350th: anniversary this 
year, and the observance during the 
year features a schedule of events de- 
sigwed to suit a wide variety of tastes 
ang interests. 

The Caribbean cogntries, with 1,850 


Travel Guide 





Winter Vacations— Where To Go 





new hotel rooms, expect 
American visitors the first three 
months of this year. Last year tour- 
ists spent an unprecedented $50 mil- 
lion discovering the unspoiled islands 
of the West Indies chain. Many of the 
smaller isles, with their sun-swept 
sands, inviting surf, and modern ho- 
tels are made to order for the traveler 
in search of peace of mind and a 
leisurely vacation. 

The French West Indies islands are 
Martinique (1,325 mi. from Miami), 
Guadeloupe, and the latter’s small de- 
pendencies. Martinique (Pop. 250,- 
000) is truly France in the Caribbean. 
Temperature varies between 75 and 
80, and you'll find creole foods like 
calalou. herb soup, sights like St. 
Pierre, a city of 26,000 destroyed 
within a minute when Mt. Pelee 
erupted in 1902. Cock-fighting every 
Sunday at Guadeloupe. 

A Bit of Holland: The six Nether- 
lands Antilles are Curacao, Aruba, 
Bonaire, St. Maarten, Saba, and St. 
Eustatius. Curacao, a bit of Holland 
in the emerald Caribbean, has houses 


with narrow gables in the style of 
17th-century Holland. The cosmopoli- 
tan city (Pop. 121,000) lies 38 miles 
off the coast of Venezuela. From De- 
cember through March, average tem- 
perature is just below 80. It’s a shop- 
per’s paradise with many fine shops 
rivaling the best New York has to 
offer. 

Jamaica, two hours from Miami by 
jet plame, combines gracious living 
with old-world charm. Rafting on the 
Rio Grande is one of the island’s 
unique pleasures. Native limbo dan- 
cers and fire-eaters provide nightclub 
thrills. Doctor’s Cave, founded by 
Alexander James McCatty, M.D., is 
one of the worid’s best bathing 
beaches. 

Calypso T : Life in Trinidad, 
southernmost island in the Caribbean, 
goes merrily to the tempo of calypso 
music. Port-of-Spain (Pop. 120,000), 
the capital, is 700 miles north of the 
equator, within sight of the South 
American mainland. Mean tempera- 
tures are 84 by day, 74 by night. 
Night life is what you make it in 


Vacation Travel, Hotel Costs 


Transportation: All sorts of all-expense package cruises are available. 
Minimum prices: Miami to Havana, three days, $55; New York to Ber- 
muda, eight days, $200; Los Angeles to Honolulu, 11 days, $230. One 
airline offers these round-trip fares: Miami to Barbados, $217.40; ‘be- 
tween Miami, Grand Cayman, Jamaica, San Juan, St. Thomas, and St. 
Kitts, $147.20; New York to Antigua, $205.40; New York to Trinidad, 
$287; from New York-Bermuda gateway with stop-overs in Bermuda, 
San Juan, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, Jamaica, and Nassau, $221.45. 

Hotels: Double rooms in Palm Beach and Miami Beach, Fla., luxury 
hotels run upward to $75 a night, but plenty of hotel and motel rooms 
can be found from $6 to $12. Rooms for two in New Orleans and other 
Gulf Coast cities start from $7 to $12. Some Arizona dude ranches start 
at $110 a week for two, including meals. California oceanside resorts 
average $12 to $14, average double rooms at Palm Springs $16. Doubles 
in Kingston, Jamaica from $13 to $50 a day, resort cottages from $70 
to $700 a month. In Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, hotels from $3 to $35 a day; 
in Havana doubles from $5 to $25, in Nassau from $12 to $52. 
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Strict Quarantine Follows Smallpox in Germany 


pi Health Seryice foreign qua- 
rantine stations have been advised 
i¢ ‘enforce strictly all smallpox regu- 
lations on persons ayiving from West- 
ers Europe. 

Reason for the aetion was an out- 
break of smallpox in Heidelberg, Ger- 
many, last month which took two lives 
ayd placed nine persons in quaran- 
tipe. PHS gave this;version: 

‘4 physician who had been visiting 
India developed symptoms, including 
pustular eruption. He was met at the 
train in Heidelberg by two physicians 
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and was hospitalized immediately. 
The other two doctors also became ill 
and were hospitalized. 

As a result of the PHS order, 29 
American babies and their mothers 
arriving by air from Europe were 
quarantined at the PHS hospital, Sta- 
pleton, L. I. None of the babies was 
known to have smallpox,.or was any 
known to have been in contact with 
smallpox cases in Germany. 

The outbreak also prompted U. S. 
authorities to order smallpox booster 
shots for 50,000 American military 


personnel in Southwest Germany. 
Smallpox vaccinations are recom- 
mended every three years. Other im- 
munization schedules for adults are: 
® Typhoid — booster every three 
years. 
® Tetanus—booster at the time of 
, each injury where danger of tetanus 
exists, or at least once every five 
years in the absence of such injuries. 
® Diphtheria—immunization is not 
recommended except in cases where 
person shows no immunity after ex- 
posure to special risks. 


Trinidad. Saturday night dancing at 
the Coral Beach Club continues all 
day Sunday—if you have the stamina. 
Two unusual industries are the fa- 
mous Pitch Lake and Angostura Bit- 
ters. The island is a mecca for botan- 
ists and flower lovers. 

The recent revolution in Cuba, larg- 
est of the Greater Antilles, may affect 
winter tourist trade in that popular 
resort. 

Some think of the Bahamas as just 
Nassau, but there are more than 700 
islands and about 2,000 cays and rocks 
large enough for home building in 
the vast Bahamian archipelago. Water 
sports and fishing are popular. Feb- 
ruary events include the Miami- 
Nassau 185-mile ocean yacht race, 
the Nassau Cup Race, and annual 
Headdress Ball. 

If you like to mix deep sea fishing, 
lobster progging or turtling with loll- 
ing on the beaches, then include 
Grand Cayman in your Caribbean 
holiday. 

Here’s where to write for winter 
vacation information on the Carib- 
bean countries: 

All Countries: British West Indian 
Airways, 6 East 45th St., New York 17. 

Cuba: Cuban Tourist Comm., 610 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 

French West Indies: French Govt. 
Tourist Office, 610 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20. 

Jamaica: Jamaica Tourist Board, 35 
South Wabash, Chicago. 

Nassau: Bahamas Development 
Board, 620 Fifth Ave., New York 20. 

Netherlands West Indies: N.W_I. 
Tourist Bureau, 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17. 

Trinidad-Tobago: Trinidad Tourist 
Board, 48 East 43rd St., New York 17. 
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SPECIALIZING IN 
; MEDICAL TRAVEL 


85 years Medical Tour experience 
. 1959 includes 4 
South South Africa, 
cific and Around the World. 
Call on COMPASS for relaxin 
foreign travel, Congress attend- 
ances, hospital visits. 
We help you obtain professional 
courtesies. Write for EMT Folder 
(Europe), SMT Folder (other than 
Europe). 


One of our many tours— 
MAR. 3, APR. 17 


AROUND THE WORLD 
INCL. JAPAN MEDICAL CONGRESS 


COMPASS 


TRAVEL BUREAU INC. 
55 West 42 St., New York 36 CH. 4-782 
Membe: American Society ef Travel Agen 
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Medicolegal 
Autopsy Requires 
Written Consent 


A physician who performs or par- 
ticipates in an unauthorized 
autopsy is subject to criminal prose- 
cution. 

Authorization for an autopsy must 
be obtained from the person entitled 
to custody of the corpse. The de- 
ceased’s surviving spouse or next of 
kin usually has custody of the body. 

Although a non-written consent 
for an autopsy may be legally suf- 
ficient in some states, a physician 
should not perform an autopsy with- 
out a specific written consent or 
authorization which he can produce 
as proof in the event of a subsequent 
challenge to his authority. (Sample 
forms are available from AMA’s Law 
Division. ) 

Coroner: When death is due to vio- 
lence or casualty or there is reason- 
able ground for believing that it has 
been caused in that way, the right to 
custody of a dead body vests immedi- 
ately in a public official known as 
the coroner or medical examiner. 

When this official has legal control 
of a body, he has the authority to 
perform an autopsy and is entitled 
to the body in the condition it was 
at the moment of death. 

Therefore, it is important that a 
physician should not undertake to 
perform an autopsy without the con- 
sent of the coroner or medical exam- 
iner when the body is properly with- 
in the official’s jurisdiction. 

This holds true even though the 
surviving spouse or next of kin may 
have consented to the autopsy. 

Jurisdiction: If the coroner or med- 
ical examiner authorizes the per- 
formance of an autopsy on a body 
which is not within his jurisdiction, 
he and those who perform the autop- 
sy at his direction are liable to the 
surviving spouse or next of kin. 

Therefore, it is equally important 
for the physician that he does not 
undertake to perform an autopsy on 
the basis of authority from the cor- 
oner or medical examiner unless he 
is sure that the official has jurisdic- 
tion over the body. 

Limitations: All autopsies must be 
performed in a manner which shows 
decent respect for the body. In the 
absence of a specific restriction, con- 
sent to an autopsy by implication 
authorizes the physician to conduct it 
in the usual and approved manner. 
He may remove for examination such 
parts necessary to accomplish the 
purpose of the autopsy. 


Salk Shot Campaign 
Reaches 115,702 


Doctors of the Honolulu County, 
T.H., Medical Society gave 115,702 
inoculations in their 15-month Salk 
vaccine program, to make the Island 
of Oahu one of the best protected 
areas in the U.S. 

The Honolulu Chapter of the Na- 
tional Foundation contributed $14,000 
to start the program in October, 1957. 

A professional manager handled 
operations and staff nurses were paid. 
Hewever, doctors donated their serv- 
ices for all group inoculations. Shots 
were $2 for those able to pay ant 
free for those unable to pay. More 
than 8,000 free shots were given, and 
hundreds more were given for what- 
ever individuals could contribute. 

As 2 result of the campaign, the Is- 
land of Oahu has somewhat better 
than 60 per cent of its people with 
one or more Salk vaccine shots. 
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AMA Publishes 
112-Year Digest 


Publication of a digest of official 

actions of the American Medical As- 
sociation’s House of Delegates for a 
112-year period, from 1846 through 
1958, has been announced by the 
AMA. 
First edition of the publication, 
which will be available soon, will con- 
tain more than 300 broad title classi- 
fications with complete cross refer- 
ences of all the House of Delegates 
actions. 

The book will be a composite of all 
actions by subject classification, show- 
ing clearly the most recent actions 
and current policy. 

Special pre-publication price is $5. 
A copy may be reserved now by writ- 
ing: Circulation and Records Dept., 
American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, Il. 











THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 
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“The time just flew!” 


You’ve crossed the ocean — and it’s hard to believe the trip is over so sot. 
But it’s easy enough to understand once you've fiown KLM. There’s such 
solid comfort. And such a friendly climate aboard. What’s more, the 
cuisine is superb. Why, even the simplest fare becomes a delicacy in the 
artful hands of a KLM master chef. 

These are just a few reasons why people who travel often by air take the 
Royal Dutch route — to all points of the globe. Next time you plan a long 
air trip, why not shorten the miles? Let a KLM flight crew give you all the 
attention in the world. It makes such a royal difference. See your Travel 
Agent or call your nearest KLM office. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Dr. Coffin a Garroway 


GP Discusses 
Specialism 


| r. Lonnie A. Coffin, AMA’s Gen- 

eral Practitioner of 1958, re 
gently appeared on a network tele- 
Vision program ‘and made _ these 
abservations : 


+ ® Medicine has become too highly 
specialized. 
*®There is danger of socialized 
medicine. 


; # There will be dramatic medical 
advances in the near future. 

: The Farmington, Iowa, doctor ap- 
peared on the seventh anniversary 
yrogram of Dave Garroway’s TV 
ghow, Today, with ‘such distinguished 
guests as architpet Frank Lloyd 
Wright, rocket expert Krafft Ehricke, 
poet Mark Van Doren, and the UN’s 
Ralph Bunche. 

Developments Listed: Participants 
were asked to list the most important 
developments in their field in the past 
seven years and what they expected 
io see in the next seven years. 

- Dr. Coffin, the first GP of the Year 
te represent medicine on Garroway’s 
anniversary shows, listed the out- 
standing developments as wonder 
djugs. oral treatment of diabetes, 
heart surgery, Salk vaccine, and the 
perfection of various laboratory tech- 

ques. 

‘Asked by Garroway if he believed 
the profession had become overspe- 
ss Dr. Coffin: replied: 

‘Yes, I think medicine probably has 
become too highly specialized for the 
geod of everybody concerned. I think 
the general man could possibly treat 
809% of all sickness, and do it very 
well.” 

“He said the greatest need for the 
small community was more general 
pyactitioners and that this could be 
arranged by putting a chair of gen- 
eval medicine in the medical schools. 
‘Day or Night: Dr. Coffin said there 
was danger of socialized medicine, 
Hpt that it could be stopped very 
Gysily. He explained: 

“Take care of sick people when 
they’ re sick, whether it’s day, whether 
k's night, whether it’s Sunday, or 
whether it’s Monday. 

“Charge them a fee they can afford. 
lf we do these things, I don’t think 
(pere’ll ever be a type of socialized 
nsedicine.” 

The general practitioner declared 
that advances in medicine will be as 
éyamatic as progress in space tech- 
nplogy. 

*“In the few years to come,” he said, 
“we will probably have something for 
cancer.” 


§, . 
Construction Starts 

:.Work has begun on a five-story, $2 
million wing of the Women’s Medical 
Callege, Philadelphia. The new wing, 
designed primarily for research, is to 
bé completed in 1961. 
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ms Salk Calls For 
Public ideal 


udgment, 


r. Jonas E. Salk, in an analysis of 

the preparation and administra- 
tion of poliomyelitis vaccine, has de- 
scribed a “temporary situation that 
will require the exercise of judgment 
by practicing physicians and health 
officers, and understanding by the 
public as well.” 





Speaking at the Scientific Sympo- 
sium on Polio Vaccine, University of 
Michigan School of Public Health, Dr. 
Salk said his study of the occurrence 
of paralytic polio in some people who 
have had three doses of vaccine leads 
him to suggest: 

©® “That the use of vaccines of less 
than optimal potency may well be the 


Polio Goals Outlined 


ocal anti-polio campaigns must be 
organized immediately and physi- 
cians must do their share to see that 
vaccination programs are as effective 
this year as they were in 1957. 

This message to the nation’s doc- 
tors was delivered by Dr. Gunnar 
Gundersen, president of the AMA, at 
the Scientific Symposium on Polio 
Vaccine, University of Michigan 
School of Public Health, Ann Arbor. 

In another speech Dr. Alexander 
D. Langmuir, chief of the epidemi- 
ology branch, Communicable Disease 
Center, Atlanta, called for careful 
surveys in every city to locate un- 
immunized areas. 

Neighborhood Plans: He said the 
rise in incidence of paralytic polio in 
1958 was the result of a failure of 
application which could be remedied 
by well planned organization on a 
local neighborhood basis. 

“All evidence points,” Dr. Lang- 
muir said, “to the limitation of the 
paralytic form of the disease iargely 
to unvaccinated or only partially vac- 
cinated persons.” 

Dr. Gundersen said “we no longer 
are dealing with the problem of vac 
cinating the American public—we 
must vaccinate the uninformed, the 
indigent, and the complacent.’ He 
suggested these approaches: 

® The uninformed must be told re- 


peatedly that the vaccine is safe, po- 
tent, and effective. 

® The indigent must be given their 
shots through departments of welfare 
and other official agencies. 

® The complacent must be told that 
they are a health hazard to their com- 
munity and nation. 

Conclusions Cited: Dr. Gunderson 
cited the following conclusions of a 
special polio conference called by 
U. S. Public Health Service: 

® All decisions relating to polio in- 
oculation programs should be made 
locally and implemented by coopera- 
tive efforts. 

@®AMA, State and Territorial 
Health Officers Assn., and National 
Foundation should stimulate develop- 
ment of such programs on the local 
level. 

® USPHS will assist in local pro- 
grams wherever possible and will 
publicize the safety of the vaccine. 

@®In some areas crash programs 
may be necessary depending upon the 
number of unvaccinated individuals, 
their age groups and social charac- 
teristics. 

The Ann Arbor meeting, which 
marked the opening of the 1959 
March of Dimes and included the Na- 
tional Conference of State Teenage 
Program Chairmen, also was spon- 
sored by the National Foundation. 


principal reason for the occurrence 
of paralytic polio in persons who have 
had three doses of vaccine.” 

© “That the attainment of potency 
levels of an order of magnitude suffi- 
cient to induce the desired effects 
after one or two doses is practicably 
feasib! 

e “That widespread application of 
a fourth dose could be expected, in a 
great many instances, to compensate 

. . . for the deficiencies in the ef- 
fects induced by three doses of . . 
less than optimal potency.” 

® But that “the solution of the prob- 
lem of vaccination against polio is not 
by multiple doses of weak vaccine” 
but rather by three doses of more 
potent vaccine. 

Spokesmen for Eli Lilly and Co. 
and Pitman-Moore Company, when 
asked for comment on Dr. Salk’s pa- 
per, said their vaccines will give full 
protection to about 80% of those who 
receive three shots properly spaced. 

The Pitman-Moore spokesman 
added: 

“We feel that the most important 
problem at the present time is to get 
some 40 million people under 39 vac- 
cinated. We are unaware and unin- 
formed of any potency problem with 
our product. If there are any new de- 
velopments by Dr. Salk we would be 
most happy to adopt them at the ear- 
liest possible moment.” 

Both pharmaceutical companies 
said they have continued to increase 
the potency of their vaccines and that 
any change in the vaccine would be a 
matter for the National Institutes of 
Health which sets standards for manu- 
fecturers. 

Dr. Roderick Murray, director of 
the division of biological control at 
National Institutes of Health, Be- 
thesda, Md., told The AMA News that 
all manufacturers of polio vaccine 
have been meeting standards and the 
potency has been going up. 





National Restate 
Named by ASIM 


Robert L. Richards has assumed 
his rew duties as the first full-time 
national executive secretary of the 
American Society of Internal Med- 
icine. Office of the Society'is in San 
Francisco. 


Since 1947, Richards has been on 
the staff of The Medical Society of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Since 
December, 1956, he served as assis- 
tant executive director. 

He is a graduate of Gettysburg 
College and served as an officer in 
the U.S. paratroopers during World 
War Il. 

The ASIM has 5,000 members and 
was organized in Boston in 1957. 


AMEFCollects$1,133,654 


he nation’s 85 medical schools 
early in February will receive 


‘their share of the record $1,133,654 


contributed to the American Medical 
Education Foundation during the past 
year. 

U. S. physicians topped 1957 contri- 
butions by 15%. The grants are made 
to the schools with no restrictions as 
to how the money must be spent. 

Contributions to AMEF since it was 
established in 1951 now total $7,873,- 
000. In 1957 the gifts totaled $984,000. 

December 1958 set a record for one 
month with contributions of $540,000. 

Illinois again led the states with 
$177,500 which represents $25 for 
each physician in the state. 

AMEF’s record is “evidence of or- 








NATIONAL UBRARY of Medicine, shown above in a preliminery drawing, will be completed 


in 1961. 


The library is operated by the Public Health Service. The new structure, to be built on 


the grounds of the National Institutes of Health in Bethesda, Md., will have 232,000 square feet 
of space on five levels. The 85th Congress appropriated $7 million for the construction. 


ganized medicine’s increasing concern 
over the financial plight of its 
schools,” said Dr. Gunnar Gundersen, 
president of the American Medical 
Association. 

Even as 1958’s successful year was 
reported, state chairmen met in Chi- 
cago to plan 1959’s campaign. Dr. 
Hugh Hussey, dean of the Georgetown 
Medical School, Washington, D. C., 
was the keynote speaker. Dr. George 
F. Lull, AMEF president, also spoke. 


Insurers Pay Record 
Health Care Benefits 


A record $4.8 billion in health care 
benefits was paid by all insuring or- 
ganizations during 1958. 

The estimate was made by Health 

Insurance Institute which said 1958's 
total surpassed the 1957 benefit pay- 
ment figure of $4.2 billion by more 
than 14%. 
, The number of Americans protect- 
ed against the costs of hospital and 
doctor bills through insurance com- 
pany programs, Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield and other health care plans 
remained at an estimated 121 million, 
according to the Institute. 

The Institute said 40% of the 
people over 65 now have health in- 
surance. 








Scanning the News 





Fat Chance: A fat man’s chance of 
permanentiy shedding excess weigh 
is less than a cancer victim’s chance 
of a lifetime cure. One nutrition au- 
thority says 95% of all obese people 
who successfully diet away killing 
pounds are as fat as ever in 10 years. 
Over the same span of life, one-third 
of all patients treated for cancer re- 
main free of new malignancies. 


MD Authors: Some physicians have 
been victimized by book publishers 
who demand that the author pay pub- 
lishing costs of the manuscript. Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has found 
many such cases to be fraud. “Pub- 
lisher” collects fee from would-be 
author for publishing book. The few 
hundred copies of the book that are 
printed are shelved to collect dust. 
There is no promised promotion or 
distribution. 


Fewer Babies: For the first time in 
eight years, fewer babies are being 
born in U. S. National Office of Vital 
Statistics estimates 4,248,000 births in 
1958—a decline of 53,000 or 1% from 
1957’s record. Despite fewer total 
births, attributable to decrease in 
marriages in ’°57, statisticians esti- 
mate that the trend toward larger 
families which started in 1950 is con- 
tinuing. 


nts: All Air Force personnel 
soon will be doubly identifiable—by 
footprints as well as fingerprints. 
Airmen’s feet often go unscathed in 
air disasters, because they are clad in 
bulky flight boots. Air Force is fol- 
lowing the example of maternity hos- 
pitals which have long used footprints 
to keep new-born babies straight. 


Gout: Even teetotalers and meager 
eaters may fall victim to gout, al- 
though an acute attack of gout may 
be triggered by overindulgence in 
food or drink, according to Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Foundation. A new 
booklet About Gout is available at 10c 
a copy from the Foundation at 10 
Columbus Circle, New York 19. 


Statue: The bronze statue of Dr. 
Florence R. Sabin, pioneer Colorado 
public health figure (See AMA News, 
Sept. 22, 1958) will be placed in Statu- 
ary Hall in the Capitol in Washington, 
D. C., Feb. 26. During a five-year 
drive to raise funds for the memvyrial, 
15,000 Coloradoans gave $19,000. 


Blue Cross: A proposal by Blue 
Cross of Northeastern Ohio to extend 
to some policyholders insurance 
against the cost of drugs, needed by 
patients for two weeks after being 
discharged from a hospital, was re- 
jected by Ohio State Insurance Com- 
mission. 


Driver Tests: Psychological traits of 
automobile drivers are being studied 
by Columbia University’s Safety Edu- 
cation Institute for a clue to accidents. 
With a series of tests to measure anti- 
social traits, drivers and potential 
drivers could be classified as prob- 
able violators and probable non-viola- 
tors, spotlighting accident causers be- 
fore they get behind the wheel. 


Addicts: Hepatitis and tetanus are 
spread among drug addicts who use 
a “common needle,” reports New 
York City Dept. of Health. In 1958, it 
recorded 101 hepatitis cases among 
addicts with four deaths. Of seven 
cases of tetanus, five were addicts— 
all died. 


Outstanding 


physicians are among Amer- 





Jaycees Honor 3 Young Doctors} 


ica’s Ten Outstanding Young Men 
of 1958 honored by the U.S. Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in ceremonies 
Jan. 17 at Fort Lauderdale, Fia. 

The three physicians: 

e Dr. James T. Grace Jr., 35, Wil- 
liamsville, N.Y., cited for his research 
on cancer at Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute in Buffalo, N.Y. Said the 
Jaycees, “His many hours in the lab- 
oratory beyond an ordinary working 
day and through weekends are a 
measure of the devotion to research 
which has resulted in important new 
knowledge directly applicable to the 
care and treatment of cancer vic- 
tims.” 

e Dr. Richard T. Smith, 34, Gaines- 
ville, Fla., cited for his work in pedia- 
trics. The Jaycees commented, “His 
revolutionary discoveries have saved 
an inestimable number of lives. Due 
to his efforts, staphylococcal gastro- 
enteritis is not so likely to sweep 
through a hospital nursery killing 
new born infants. Children suffering 
from rheumatism and arthritis now 
have a brighter future because of 
his work.” 

e Dr. Hugh Edward Wilson It, 
Dallas, Tex., cited for work in cardiac 
surgery. The Jaycees noted, “Dr. 
Wilson has developed niewods of 
treating many types of heart disease 
which heretofore could not be cor- 
rected. In the research center he de- 
veloped the heart-lung machine, . . 
by-passing blood for a period during 
surgery so that the heart may be 
stopped and opened to repair defects 
under direct vision.” 

Others honored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce were Harry 
A. Kissinger, 35, Harvard University 
political scientist; Lt. Shepherd M. 
Jenks, 31, navigator of USS Nautilus; 
Donald A. Glaser, 32, University of 
Michigan physicist; Warren H. Phil- 
lips, 32, managing editor of the Wall 
Street Journal; Loren Edward 
Schnack, 32, Adams County, Ill, 
judge; Gus Turbeville, 35, Ashland, 
Wis., college president; and Pat 
Boone, 24, New York singer. 

The Jaycees named five physicians 
among their Ten Outstanding Men in 
1957. 


Americans 


Like Them 


Two world-renowned physicians 
are among the 10 men whom 
Americans admire the most. They 
are Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Dr. 
Jonas Salk. 

Dr. Schweitzer ranked third and 
Dr. Salk eighth in a poll taken by 
George Gallup, director, American 
Institute of Public Opinion. 

In a similar poll taken a year 
earlier, Dr. Schweitzer had ranked 
fifth and Dr. Salk sixth. 








OUTSTANDING YOUNG MEN are, left to right, Drs. 


E. Wilson Ii. 





Richard 1. Smith, James T. Grace Jr., Hugh 





Chamber 'Aircade’ To Cite 
Health Insurance for Aged 


—— that the increasing cover- 
age of aged persons by voluntary 
health insurance has made proposed 
compulsory Social Security medical 
benefits less justified than ever, will 
be outlined to business men across 
the country in February by the 1959 
“Aircade” of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The “Aircade” consists of a series 
of all-day meetings held in 12 cities 
between Feb. 9 and 27 by a team of 
Chamber officials and staff specialists 
traveling by chartered plane. 

The meetings are intended to help 
business men work more effectively 
with Congress on major legislative 
issues. 

16,000 Attended: Chamber Presi- 
dent William A. McDonnell will head 
the team. Arch N. Booth, Chamber 
executive vice president, will conduct 
the meetings and lead discussion. 

Two previous series of “Aircade” 
meetings in 1957 and 1958 were at- 
tended by more than 16,000 business 
men. 

In presenting the case for voluntary 
medical programs for the aged, the 
Chamber will point out that today 
nearly 40% of persons 65 and older 
are covered by health insurance, as 
compared with only 20% ten years 
ago. 

New insurance plans, especially tai- 
lored to the financial requirements 
of aged persons, have recently been 
offered by insurance firms. Hence, 
the Chamber maintains that the need 
for a national compulsory medical 
care program under the Social Se 
curity system can be seriously ques- 
tioned. 

Other issues: The Chamber will also 
stress that this proposal violates a 
basic principle of Social Security be- 
cause there would be no relation 
between the amount of health benefits 
and the previous earnings of the 
beneficiary. 


Other Social Security issues to be 
dealt with by the “Aircade” team will 
be proposals to add still more benefits 


gross income for income tax purposes. 
Benefits already in the law will 

require an 80% boost in social taxes 

between now and 1969. 


Exclusion The Chamber 
holds that usion of social taxes 
from gross income for income tax 
purposes is unjustified because Social 
Security benefits already are tax-free. 


This year’s “Aircade” also will 
launch the Chamber’s Political Par- 
ticipation Program to help business 
men play a more effective role in the 
political parties of their choice. 


Here is the “Aircade” schedule: 


Philadelphia, Feb. 9; Rochester, 
N. Y., Feb. 10; Toledo, Feb. 11; At- 
lanta, Feb. 13; Houston, Feb. 16; 
Colorado Springs, Feb. 17; Santa 
Monica, Feb. 19; San Francisco, Feb. 
20; Tacoma, Feb. 24; Butte, Feb. 25; 
Chicago, Feb. 26; and St. Louis, Mo., 
Feb. 27. 








You'll know, at a glance, what 
you earned, collected and spent 
for any day, week, month or year. 
It’s so easy — no bookkeeping 
knowledge needed. . 

Seart the New Year 

with the system devised for you. 
Send for FREE sample pages 
and literature. 
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Congressmen May Ask— 
How’s Medicare Now? 


hat’s happening to Medicare? 
2) The answer is not easy to come 
‘hy, but some time shortly Brig. Gen. 
: Rloyd Wergeland will likely be called 
before a House Appropriations Su 
committee and asked to try to explain. 
What he says, and what the con- 
gressmen subsequently do about 
Medicare will be 
of great impor-. 
tance to several: 
million service 
families and. 
many thousands. 
pf physicians. 
; The troubles: 
re not of Gen. 
Wergeland’s mak-. 
jng. Congress in- 
jtiated them last’ 
year when it in- 
gisted on holding Gen. W 
down the appropriations for the ci- 
yilian phase of Medicare to $72 mil- 
fion, in the face of sound evidence 
that the previous year’s costs were 
gbout $90 million. Gen. Wergeland 
inherited the headaches last summer 
when he became head of the Army's 
Office for Dependent Medical Care. 


Restrictions Imposed: To carry out 
jhe congressional mandate, the De- 
Tense Department ordered that start- 
ing last October, dependents living 
with their military sponsors were to 
use military facilities where available. 
Other restrictions: also were imposed, 
pil designed to meet congressional de- 
mands that more use be made of mili- 
tary hospitals and military physicians. 

. There have been complaints. If, in 

response to them, the new Congress 
decides that the regulations took away 
joo many of the benefits Congress 
jtself had promised the service wives 
and children, it can ease up on the 
purse strings. Medicare officials then 
will be able to restore some of the 
privileges. If Congress decides the 
Sependente are not being imposed 
ypon, it can order Gen: Wergeland to 
continue to hew to the economy line. 
: Here are some of the facts about 
Medicare that will be available for the 
congressmen : 
. © The program paid out $89.5 mil- 
on to civilian physicians and hospi- 
tals between July 1, 1957, and June 
30, 1958, first full fiscal year it was in 
q@peration. From last July I through 
November, Medicare has paid out $32 
yiillion. 

. @ Even now, Medicare officials have 


5 





+ almost no indications as to how much 
money is being saved by the restric- 
tions. It will be February or March 
before a trend appears. Physicians’ 
bills come in at such a slow pace that 
it is five months before 90% of the 
claims are received. 

® There is no information on how 
many dependents just decided to con- 
tinue with private medical care, pay- 
ing the bills themselves, rather than 
shift to military medical care. 

®From December, 1956, start of 
Medicare, through last November a 
total of $145 million had been paid 
out to civilian physicians and hospi- 
tals. The average monthly hospital 
patient load approximated 30,000 dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, but it is going 
up steadily. 

® Gen. Wergeland won't say that his 
$72 million will last out the year and 
he won't say that it will be exhausted 
before next July 1. He will merely 
say: “I am confident the money will 
be provided.” 

There is one factor over which Gen. 
Wergeland and the other Medicare 
officials have no control. Even though 
the numerical strength of the three 
military services is undergoing a 
steady decrease, more young depend- 
ents show up every month. 

More Children: “It may be the serv- 
ice families all at once decided to have 
more children,” comments Gen. Wer- 
geland. “It may be more married men 
are deciding to remain in uniform, 
which, after all, is one of the main 
objectives of Medicare. I just don’t 
know what explains it, but I do know 
there are more children every time 
we look up.” 

Here are the statistics on that point: 
In January, 1957, the armed forces 
totaled 2,787,461 personnel. A year 
later the total had dropped to 2,613,- 
360. That is a decrease of about 6.5%. 
In 1957 there were about 2,900,000 
dependents. A year later there were 
3,200,000. That is an increase of 
about 10%. 

And there is not much Congress 
can do about that. 





1958 RESEARCH DOG AWARD is given to Big 
of New Orleans, present masters of the dog. The National Society for Medical 


F. Ryan, instructor in surgery 
at Tulane University School of Medicine. Standing by are A. L. Y 3, and his brother, Leslie, 8, 


Ben by Dr. Robert 
‘ork, 
Research honored 


the mixed-breed dog for being the subject of experiments at Tulane which showed the perfusion 


technique could be used in the battle against cancer in human limbs and 





Stating It Briefly 


I: “Traumatic neurosis” 
will be a feature of the second 
Medical-Legal Symposium sponsored 
by New Mexico Medical Society. The 
program at Albuquerque Jan. 24 was 
planned for the society by AMA’s Law 
Division. 

Smog Warning: Los Angeles County 
Medical Assn. issued warning smog 
is injurious to public health and rep- 
resents “an imminent danger of catas- 
trophic proportions.” Society called 
for removing air pollutants wherever 
possible. 


Surgeon Emeritus: 82-year-old Dr. 
J. E. Tuckerman became chief sur- 
geon emeritus: of Cleveland’s Euclid- 
Glenville Hospital after 51 years on 
the staff. He remains a surgical 
consultant. 

GP Honored: Minnesota State Medi- 


cal Assn. named Dr. Charles L. Sher- 
man, 82, Luverne, as its General 


Public Rates Hospitals 


ost New Yorkers feel their hospi- 
tals are up to date scientifically 
and professionally but are falling be- 
hind in human and personal relations. 


Oldest Practicing Doctor 


Dies at Age 


+ The cldest practicing physician in 
jhe United States, Dr. John B. Cum- 
ynins of Fort Worth, Texas, died Dec. 


31 at the age of 100. 


He entered a hospital one week be- 
fore his death for a checkup. Two 


days later, as he was dressing to leave 
the hospital, he slipped and fell, frac- 
turing ribs and his right hip. 

‘ Dr. Cummins, who always insisted 
that he would retire the day he died, 
kept practicing to the day he went 
iyto the hospital. 

,He never varied his 8 a.m. to 5 
p:m. office hours pace and still made 
house calls. His byword was: “Go if 
yéu feel like it, go if you don’t—just 
keep go. hg 
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100 in Texas 


Less than two months ago he jour- 
neyed to Cookesville, Tenn., where he 
spent his boyhood. He celebrated his 
100th birthday on Nov. 7 in the house 
where he lived while the nation still 


was fighting the Civil War. 


During this trip the old doctor took 
his first airplane ride. 


His last honor came from the 
Southern Medical Assn., which paid 
tribute to Dr. Cummins at its annual 
meeting in New Orleans. Dr. Cum- 
mins attended the SMA meeting be- 
fore going to Tennessee. 

Dr. Cummins was featured in “Men 
in Medicine” in the Oct. 6 issue of 
The AMA News. 


Eighty-one per cent of the people 
surveyed concerning attitudes toward 
hospitals gave the institutions good 
ratings on scientific matters. But 44% 
indicated dissatisfaction with the hos- 
pitals’ personal relationships. 

The survey was made by Elmo 
Roper and Associates for the United 
Hospital Fund of New York City. 

When the people were asked to rate 
hospitals on 13 points, the lowest 
seven points were all in the area of 
human and personal relations, Roper 
reported. Doctors serving in hospi- 
tals received the highest rating. 

Most people think about hospitals 
in personal, first-hand terms but the 
survey indicated people do not think 
of the hospital as the “hub of com- 
munity health,” said Roper. 

The survey indicated that the pub- 
lic is not as concerned with hospital 
costs as much as it is with the pre- 
mium cost of hospitalization insur- 
ance. Roper said a sizeable segment 
of the public seems willing to pay 
substantially more for their protec- 
tion if they can be assured that the 
benefits provided will meet their full 
needs for hospital care. 


Practitioner of Year. He still prac- 
tices after 58 years. 


Doctors’ Stand: 419 physicians at 
Atlanta, Ga., signed statement calling 
for public schools to remain open 
despite racial crisis. They specified 
they were speaking as individuals. 


50-Year Doctors: Six Greater Cin- 
cinnati physicians have been honored 
by the Academy of Medicine of Cin- 
cinnati for completing 50 years of 
practice. They are Drs. Adam P. 
Basinger, Kurt Tschiassny, Edgar B. 
Snyder, Fred H. Finlaw, S. Bertha 
Dauch, and E. M. Strasser. 


Not Programmed: San Diego 
County, Calif., Medical Society pulled 
a switch on a local television station. 
The society presented station KFMB- 
TV with a plaque for its interest in 
community service. The station has 
presented society’s TV program, 
“Your Doctor Answers,” for 5% 
years. 


Acting Chauffeurs: Members of 
Auxiliary to Muskingum County, 
Ohio, Medical Academy served as 
chauffeurs in effort to recruit nurs- 
ing students. The women drove more 
than 1,000 miles taking nuns from 
Good Samaritan Hospital School of 
Nursing, Zanesville, to high schools 
in area. 


THE LINACRE QUARTERLY 


A journal devoted to the 
philosophy of medicine and the 
advancement of ethical princi- 
ples in medical practice . . . 
not just another medical journai, 
but a medium to bring together 
Catholic theology and medical 
science. 

Official journal of the National 
Federation of Catholic Physi- 
cians’ Guilds. Subscription price, 
$2.00 a year. Issued: February, 
May, August, and November. 

SUBSCRIBE TODAY! 
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Boiler Room Brokers Tap. MDs; 
Top Stocks, Outlook For 1959 


sicians should be on guard for 
“boiler room” stock brokers. In 
the last six months Securities & 
Exchange Commission has cracked 
down on 56 “boiler room” opera- 
tions — double the rate for full 
fiscal year ending last June 30. 
when 57 actions were begun. 
Among prime targets for these pro- 
motion schemes were MDs, lawyers, 
school teachers, and widows. 


A “boiler room” broker is one 
who uses fraud or misrepresenta- 
tion in selling securities of ques- 
tionable worth. The name comes 
from the din of their high-pressure 
offices—usually bare office space 
with battery of phones manned by 
fast-talking salesmen. 


The recent stock market boom 
has made it easy for boiler room 
operations. When prices are ris- 
ing, everyone wants to get in on 
the ground floor of “sure things.” 


These salesmen usually try to 
sell by telephone, promise every- 
thing. Stocks offered are labeled as 
“bargains” and “rare opportuni- 
ties.” Salesmen claim a rise in 
price is upcoming because of mys- 
terious government contracts or 
other “inside information.” Usual- 
ly it is a one-shot operation. After 
salesman sells one block of stock, 
he vanishes. 


Pay-As-You-Go: Americans have 
bought nearly 2.7 million shares of 
common stock, costing about $100 
million, through monthly invest- 
ment plans since that pay-as-you- 
go program was begun five years 
ago. 


Dividends: Profits of corpora- 
tions—now running at the rate of 
about $21.6 billion a year after 
taxes—may hit rate of $25.9 billion 
by end of this year. Greater profits 
will result from (1) rising output 
(2) economies put into effect dur- 
ing recent recession. Rise in profits 
promises record dividends for 
stockholders. Despite this some 
economists warn: Invest cautiously, 
do not plunge. 


Stock Market: The stock market 
entered the new year at around 
the highest levels in history, after 
a sensational rise in 58. Industrial 
stocks measured by Dow-Jones 
average, were 30% higher early 
this month than year ago. Some 
issues doubled in a matter of 
months. Will this trend continue? 
Most authorities think not. 


Bonds vs. Stocks: Near the close 
of the year average return on 
industrial stocks was 3.27% while 
average return on high-grade cor- 
porate bonds was 4.07%. At the 
market high in September, 1929, 
the figures were: stocks 3.47%, 
bonds 4.80%. In January, 1953: 
stocks 5.18%, bonds 3.02%. There 
are bargains in bonds now avail- 
able for investors. Investment coun- 
selors say you can get a tax-free 
return on some municipal bonds 
that is substantially higher than 
the fully taxed return on many 
common stocks. Likewise you can 
buy high-grade corporate bonds 
yielding a higher return than many 
leading common stocks. But it’s 


well to remember: As interest rates 
climb, market values of older bonds 
drift lower. 


Stock Prices: Stocks up more 
than 50% from 1958 lows to mid- 
December included carpets and 
rugs, drugs, radio-TV manufactur- 
ers, office and business equip- 
ment, steel, railroads, rubber goods, 
food chains, farm machinery, 
trucks, and aluminum. 


Business Outlook: Experts pre- 
dict that 1959 will be a good year, 
over all. They see record-breaking 
spending for goods and services, 
record income for individuals, rec- 
ord year for retail trade, more in- 
dustrial production, higher profits, 
high employment, near-stable liv- 
ing costs, construction boom. Busi- 
ness in first quarter of ’59 is ¥- 
pected to be better than at any 
time in ’58. 


Population: In last year the 
world’s population has increased 
by 47 million—China gained 15 
million, Russia 3.6 million, U.S. 
2.6 million. Estimated world popu- 
lation by 1980: 4 billion. 


$ Value: Today the dollar in your 
pocket is worth 48c. In terms of 
what it will buy, the dollar has lost 
more than half its value since 1939. 
Shrinkage in the last year has been 
about 2%. But worst shrinkage 
may be over for a while. President 
Eisenhower is determined to put a 
stop to inflation. That’s the real 
meaning of his fight for balanced 
budget. 


interest: Dallas and Fort Worth, 
Texas, banks have increased inter- 
est rates on saving accounts from 
2%2% to 3%. And an economist, 
Roy L. Rrierson, Bankers Trust Co., 
New York City, says heavy de- 
mand for bank loans is likely to 
exert “additional upward pressure 
on short-term interest rates in 
1959.” 


Mail Order: The Big Three mail 
order companies are emphazing 
lower prices in their new catalogs. 
Reductions range from 2% to 31%, 
and will remain in effect until 
March 2. 


New Coin: A new Lincoln penny, 
first really ne.; penny in 50 years, 
will be distributed Feb. 12. Portrait 
of Lincoln on face of coin will be 
unchanged, but reverse side will 
show Lincoln Memorial. More than 
25 billion Lincoln coins of present 
design have been minted in past 
49 years. 


Miscellany: Americans are drink- 
ing coffee weaker. In 1950, they 
squeezed 52 cups from a pound. 
Today: 64 cups . . . Transconti- 
nental jet air flights became avail- 
able this month . . . A good year 
is in prospect for chemical and 
allied industrial, according to U.S. 
Dept. of Commerce . . . What’s new: 
8-transistor portable radio for 
long-range reception, even in cars, 
planes, trains, and boats .. . New 
York Stock Exchange has a new 
booklet, The Stop Order—A Guide 
for the Careful Investor. Single 
copies available without charge. 
Address the Exchange at 11 Wall 
St., New York 5. 














Dr. Franklin C. Yoder 


Socio-Economic 
Director Named 


Dr. Franklin C. Yoder of Cheyenne, 
Wyo., has been named director of the 
Division of Socio-Economic Activities 
of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. Yoder will assume his duties on 
a part-time basis until July 1, said Dr 
F. J. L. Blasingame, AMA executive 
vice president, in announcing Dr. Yo- 
der’s appointment. 

PH Director: Dr. Yoder comes to 
AMA from the Wyoming Department 
of Public Health where he has been 
director since 1947. He was in private 
practice in Cheyenne from 1940-42 
and 1945-47. He served as a flight 
surgeon in the Army Air Force dur- 
ing World War II. 

He assumes direction of a new 
AMA Division which will include the 
Bureau of Health Education, Eco- 
nomic Research Department, the 
Councils on Industrial Health, Na- 
tional Defense, Medical Service, and 
Rural Health, and the medical repre- 
sentatives at Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Yoder was president in 1957 of 
the Association of State and Terri- 
torial Health Officers and served as 
the group’s secretary-treasurer in 
1954-56. He was a member of the 
U. S. delegation to the World Health 
Organization in 1957. 

Editor of Section: He is a member 
of the Western Interstate Commis- 
sion on Higher Education, the Board 
of Directors of the American Cancer 
Society’s Wyoming Division, and the 
Health Resources Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization. 

He also is editor of the Wyoming 
Section of the Rocky Mountain Medi- 
ca, Journal. 

Dr. Yoder received his doctor of 
medicine degree from Northwestern 
University in 1939 and a master of 
public health degree from the Uni- 
versity of California in 1948. 

Dr. and Mrs. Yoder have three 
children. 


Winner Named 


Dr. Robert F. Rushmer, professor 
of physiology and biophysics at the 
University of Washington School of 
Medicine, has been named winner of 
the 1958 Ida B.. Gould Memorial 
Award for Research on Cardiovascu- 
lar Problems. The announcement was 
made at the annual meeting of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. Thé $1,000 
award is given annually for “out- 
standing accomplishment in heart re- 
search.” 


Press Important, 
Physicians Told 


Ihe director of press relations for 

the American Medical Associa- 
tion, speaking in Utah, urged physi- 
cians and their public relations people 
to work more closely with news- 
papers, magezines, and television and 
radio stations. 

John L. Bach from the AMA's Chi- 
cago headquarters spoke recently at 
a dinner meeting of presidents and 
secretaries of component societies of 
the Utah State Medical Assn. in Salt 
Lake City. 

Dr. U. R. Bryner, president of the 
Utah association, served as chairman. 

Work Together: “Until we work to- 
gether,” said Bach, a former staff 
writer for Associated Press, “we can- 
not expect all media of public infor- 
mation to support medicine’s many 
projects which are aimed at providing 
good medical care to the American 
people.” 

“Get better acquainted with the 
media people in your community,” 
suggested Bach, adding: 

“Writers are pretty nice people 
when you get to know them. They are 
well educated and intelligent and are 
aware of their responsibility as dis- 
seminators of information. Nearly all 
of them try to be careful in what they 
say. They seldom misquote and never 
do it intentionally. 

“You'll gain more if you learn to 
know them well. Get your relation- 
ship on a first-name basis. Don't ig- 
nore them—and never fight with 
them. 

Ethics Change: “Medical communi- 
cation, like the science of medicine 
itself, is ever-changing, never at rest. 
Styles are changing at a faster and 
faster rate. What were considered 
violations of medical ethics only as 
far back as five years ago are no 
longer considered infringements. The 
Principles of Medical Ethics have 
been changed several times during 
the last few years and each time they 
are more liberal in interpretation.” 

Bach reported that an average of 
23 medical stories appear each month 
in publications with circulations of 
more than one million, indicating the 
public’s “good appetite” for medical 
science news. 


On Museum & 
Contemporary 


Sculpture 
Masterpieces 
In Replica 
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CHECK ITEMS DESIRED, SEND CHECK 
OR MONEY ORDER DIRECT TO: 
WYNN’S WAREHOUSE, Dept. AM-2 
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Send 25¢ in coin for complete, 
illustrated 36-page catalog. 
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Without Precedent... fiven Among (Cadillacs / 


It has long been understood that the one true way to judge a Cadillac 
is to measure it against another Cadillac! 

And yet, even this historic yardstick of Cadillac goodness is not 
completely applicable for 1959. For this newest “car of cars” is 
without precedent—even among Cadillacs! 

Standing regally at the curbside, in motion on the highway, or mak- 
ing its grand entrance at some distinguished event—its majestic new 
styling is always the subject of unstinted admiration. 

Cadillac’s new fabrics and leathers are breath-taking to behold . . . 
appointments are crafted with a jeweler’s care . . . and its interiors are 
so spacious that entering and leaving are accomplished with ease. 

And the car is so easy to handle, so obedient and responsive to the 


‘touch and so smooth and silken in action that even the longest journey 
is always a pleasure to anticipate—and a genuine joy to recall. 

Without precedent, did we say? 

Well, we'll have to confess that there are some ways in which this 
new Cadillac is very much like its distinguished predecessors. There 
is the great quality of its craftsmanship, for instance . . . its remarkable 
dependability . . . and its extraordinary economy of ownership. 

But with these exceptions, Cadillac for 1959 is unique! 

So whether you are looking forward to your first Cadillac—or your 
fifth—or even your tenth—you have a great discovery ahead of you. 

We suggest you visit your dealer soon for a personal demonstration 
of this brilliant new Cadillac. 


VISIT YOUR LOCAL AUTHORIZED CADILLAC DEALER 








Every Window of Every Cadillac is Safety Plate Glass 
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